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Olive Brose 


F. D. MAURICE 


AND THE VICTORIAN CRISIS OF BELIEF 


RGES BERNANOS country priest wrote in his diary, “The expres- 
sion ‘to lose one’s faith,’ as one might a purse or a ring of keys, 
& has always seemed to me rather foolish. . . . Faith is not a thing 
one ‘loses,’ we merely cease to shape our lives by it.” His words suggest 
a state of mind evident in those famous nineteenth-century religious 
crises in England when men “lost their faith” on a broader scale and 
with an intensity, an agony of spirit unknown surely to any of their 
predecessors. The disintegration of belief proceeded rapidly decade by 
decade. The 1830's and 1840's experienced an ethical revolt against the 
inherited doctrinal positions of the Church. The subversive influence of 
German scholarship culminated in the “higher criticism” in the ‘fifties, 
and evolution according to Darwin provided the appropriate climax in 
the ‘sixties. 
It is possible, at least, that men “lost their faith” in this com- 
pound religious crisis largely because it had already ceased to shape 


Opposite: Obituary portrait of the Rev. F. D. Maurice, from the Illustrated London News, 
1872. 
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their lives. For more often than not it had become rather like Bernanos’ 
purse or ring of keys, a separate entity or package, divorced from the 
center of life. Indeed this position may be said to have been forced on it 
by the ever-widening split, explicit from the Renaissance at least, be- 
tween the truth of revelation and the separate, independent truths of 
reason and of nature. Whether this journey from the medieval to the 
modern world is viewed as the triumph of all that is rational and pro- 
gressive, or lamented as the triumph of “secularism” over faith, there 
would be general agreement, I suppose, that in the process, a faith was 
slowly forged by which men did shape their lives —the ideals of a 
humanist, secular, progressive, and scientific age. It was in terms of this 
newer and confident faith, then, that the truth of revelation was judged 
in England in the nineteenth century. As a subordinate and separate 
entity, it might be retained as a complete package, or sorted out and 
some of its contents discarded, or thrown away altogether. 

Those who wanted to preserve both their faith and the ideals of 
the nineteenth century compromised by sorting out the contents of their 
faith, but not, significantly, the contents of the ideals of the age. The 
“liberal” theological position attained with great personal difficulty by 
men like Jowett and the others of the Essays and Reviews period, had 
for its criterion the new faith of the age, not the old faith of revelation." 
Only those portions of the old faith which could be fitted into the pre- 
vailing ideals — with the aid, of course, of German Biblical criticism — 
might be kept as the essence of Christianity. In like manner, J. A. 
Froude, Francis Newman, and others who waged a losing struggle with 
their faith, held up the standard religious package of the day to the 
lofty humanitarian and “meliorist” ideals of a progressive age, and were 
revolted into agnosticism.” 

In opposition to these liberals and radicals, the defenders of 
orthodoxy, whether in its Evangelical or Tractarian form, retained and 


1 Basil Willey has championed the writers of Essays and Reviews as well as other “honest 
doubters” in his More Nineteenth Century Studies: A Group of Honest Doubters (Lon- 
don, 1956), apparently on the assumption that orthodoxy ought to come to terms with 
the spirit of the age in just the way the liberals did. For a witty, perceptive analysis of 
the Essays and Reviews controversy, see A. O. J. Cockshut, Anglican Attitudes: A Study 
of Victorian Religious Controversies (London, 1959). 

2 This is recognized by Howard R. Murphy, “The Ethical Revolt Against Christian Ortho- 
doxy in Early Victorian England,” American Historical Review, LX (1955), 800-817. 
He feels that such ethical revolt against traditional doctrine was fundamental, whereas 
Biblical criticism and evolution were secondary and provided a “substitute Weltan- 
schauung.” To me, all three represent different facets of the dominant climate of opin- 
ion which was not only “meliorist” and progressive but historical and scientific as well. 
It was German theology and Biblical criticism in the 1830’s, not ethical revolt, which 
first shook John Sterling, for example. 
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preserved their faith entire by adopting a completely negative attitude 
toward the age and all its humanistic liberalism. The Evangelicals, in 
James Martineau’s opinion, “had passed from an inner life to an outward 
opinion.” Doctrinally the inheritors of Protestant scholasticism, their 
complete lack of historical sensitivity prevented them from seeing its 
characteristic views of the Atonement as partial or incomplete answers 
given in certain historical contexts. As a result, the Evangelicals had 
been reduced to playing a reactionary role. The whole body of revela- 
tion was made to rest on the so-called “evidences” of miracles and the 
infallibility of the Bible. On the other hand, the Tractarians, with the 
aid of Newman’s intricate and subtle reasoning, replaced these evan- 
gelical securities with the security of the visible historical church. This 
fresh rediscovery of the history and authority of Holy Church the 
Tractarians proclaimed with vigor and passion. It was an interest which, 
as a recent biographer of Dean Church has pointed out, “provided some 
semblance of a religious shelter and enabled many Englishmen to cling 
to traditional doctrines” in the face of modernism or unbelief.* But this 
is to say that the function of the Tractarians was the limited if often 


necessary one of the conservative, who must primarily preserve and 
even rediscover meaning, but who rarely challenges or takes the 
offensive. 


During these same decades Frederick Denison Maurice had been 
making his way, prophet-like, against the grain of the age. By present- 
ing him as much as possible in his own terms, this article will seek to 
discover the core of what Maurice was trying to say about the crisis of 
belief of his time. It has, therefore, been written deliberately from his 
point of view, at least as that view presents itself to me now. As such 
it is a fragment of the historian’s task, but a necessary and, it is to be 
hoped, a suggestive one, which may be regarded as an opening-up, 
an exploration leading to a more complete historical treatment in the 
future.® 


3 “Personal Influences on our Present Theology: Newman — Coleridge — Carlyle,” Na- 
tional Review, III (1856), 451. See also W. J. Conybeare, “The English Evangelical 
Clergy,” Macmillan’s, III (1860), 113-121, and “Church Parties,” Essays Ecclesiastical 
and Social (1855), pp. 57-154; R. H. Hutton, Essays Theological and Literary (1880) I, 
334-377: 

4B. A. Smith, Dean Church: The Anglican Response to Newman (London, 1958), p. 137- 

5 The reader who wishes to “place” Maurice’s relationship to other thinkers will find this 
has been done by C. R. Sanders, Coleridge and the Broad Church Movement: Studies 
in S. T. Coleridge, Dr. Arnold of Rugby, J. C. Hare, Thomas Carlyle and F. D. Maurice 
(Durham, N. C., 1942). See especially p. 209, also pp. 217-218, 222, 232, 239. See 
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Maurice’s acute sensitivity to the question of belief was due to 
his experience with John Sterling. As an intimate friend,® Maurice had 
agonized over Sterling’s own crisis of belief. The successive pulls of 
German theology and Biblical criticism, especially Strauss’ Leben Jesu, 
of Carlyle, and of Lessing, Goethe, and German philosophy, proved 
stronger than the earlier influence of Coleridge, Maurice, and Hare. 
Maurice noted this shift in an article Sterling wrote on Carlyle for 
the London and Westminster in 1839 and spoke of “the fear and strange- 
ness of seeing a friend go back to a stage which he fancied that he had 
passed through long ago (without even knowing that it is the same).”7 
By 1840 Sterling declared the time was past when the best minds could 
be satisfied with a reaffirmation of the old Church institutions and Ref- 
ormation theology. A reformation in thought was inevitable which “will 
readjust all to the one great modern principle of the self-conscious and 
Christianly sanctified Reason.” There was a “necessity for a great 
crisis in the belief of England” which would shake off the Thirty-nine 
Articles as well as Socialism and Sectarianism, for he saw no hope that 
Maurice and others “could reorganize and reanimate the Church and 
nation.”® 

After Sterling’s early death, Maurice reproached himself again 
and again for not having been sufficiently sympathetic: “I did not enter 
into his difficulties, often excused the scandals in our practice, which 
his conscience rightly condemned” and often was impatient of his de- 
votion to German theological literature. He came to feel that Sterling 
was more alienated by the meanness and dishonesty of conflicting re- 
ligious schools “than by all the Strausses and Baurs.”® In the case of 
Sterling, Maurice showed how deeply he was possessed by one thought 
which he claimed “has always possessed me” —that men had been 
dosed with religion instead of the Living God. Therefore “we are 


also H. G. Wood, Frederick Denison Maurice (London, 1950), ch. ii, and Alec R. 
Vidler, Witness to the Light: F. D. Maurice’s Message for To-day (London, 1948), 
ch. i. The nature of Maurice’s debt to Coleridge or to others whom he often acknowl- 
edged is not easily resolved by talking of obvious similarities or differences of degree. 
His own amalgam was not just a judicious picking and choosing, but often resulted in a 
difference in kind. 


6 During his brief clerical career Sterling officiated at Maurice’s marriage to his sister-in- 
law. 


7 To R. C. Trench, The Life of Frederick Denison Maurice Chiefly Told in His Own Let- 
ters, ed. Frederick Maurice (1884), I, 276; hereinafter cited as Life. 


8 Julius Hare, Essays and Tales by John Sterling, with a Memoir of His Life (1848), I, 
clii. For Carlyle’s view, see his Life of John Sterling (1851). 


® Life, I, 345, 505-506. Sterling had studied philosophy in Germany in 1833. 
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threatened now, not with the loss of religious feeling, so-called, or of 
religious notions, or of religious observances, but with Atheism. Every- 
where I seem to perceive this peril.” The upper classes may be “sleekly 
devout for the sake of good order, avowedly believing that one must 
make the best of the world without God.” The middle classes may warm 
themselves in a hollow dissent. The poor “who must have realities of 
some kind” ape the materialism of their betters by grabbing at houses 
and lands or destroying them. “And the specific for all this evil is some 
evangelical discourse upon the Bible being the rule of faith, some High 
Church cry for tradition, some liberal theory of education.”!° 
In 1849, while Maurice, Kingsley, and Ludlow were actively 
propagating Christian Socialism, James Anthony Froude published The 
Nemesis of Faith, a fictionalized version of his own crisis of belief. 
Froude’s hero ran the whole gamut of unbelief. To a biting indictment 
of the current evangelical orthodoxies of Biblical inspiration and eternal 
punishment were added qualms of conscience about the “self-contra- 
dictory formularies” of the Articles and the Liturgy. The mysteries of 
Incarnation and Atonement were appraised as belonging to an earlier 
period when “the imagination of mankind” saw heaven as one place, 
earth another, with constant intercourse between them, but primarily 
the Atonement was to be rejected on moral grounds. A flirtation with 
Newman — “while in fact we were only Newmanites, we fancied we 
were becoming Catholics” — resulted in a penetrating analysis of the 
ambiguity in the Tractarian position which, in Newman’s case, was 
only removed by his conversion. Froude felt a moment of regret that 
the Christian faith was decaying as the old paganism had decayed be- 
fore it. “The creed still seems to stand; but the creed is dead in the 
' thoughts of mankind. Its roots are cut away, down where it alone can 
gather strength for life, and other forms are rising there.” There was a 
moment when in “awe and perplexity” Froude’s hero turned from the 
Bible as containing “no revelation; only rendering the hard life-time 
enigma ten-fold harder.” Finally the fundamental question was asked: 
“Can it be that God, Almighty God, He, the Creator himself, went down 
and took the form of one of those miserable insects crawling on its sur- 
face, and died himself to save their souls? I had asked the question. 
Did ever man ask it honestly, and answer yes? Many men have asked 
it with a foregone conclusion; but that is not to ask it. I say, did ever 
man who doubted, find his own heart give him back the Church’s 
answer?” Froude’s answer, with much of Carlyle hovering in the back- 


10 To Daniel Macmillan, 1844, Life, 1, 369-370. 
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ground, was the denial of any connection between heaven and earth. 
Men “should be neither God’s children nor the Devil’s children, but 
children of men.”! 

When Ludlow wrote to Maurice about Froude’s book, Maurice 
answered his “scolding” remarks by commenting that “bitter experience 
about Sterling tells me that we may be very unjust to people using 
negative language and yet disclaiming mere negation. It is honesty, 
though the honesty of a perplexed and distorted spirit” (Life, I, 519). 
In a most signifiant letter to Kingsley, who had asked him to review the 
book for Fraser's, Maurice said, “I am reviewing it in effect in every- 
thing I am writing,” and named his Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy, 
his sermons on the Prayer Book, and his controversies with the religious 
journals. “It is reviewing him to show whither the habits of the religious 
world, its half beliefs and no beliefs, its Jesuitisms and its open lies, are 
leading us. It is reviewing him to show that we are not given over to the 
infidelity which is the natural effect of these influences, that there is a 
mightier counteracting influence amongst us if we will use it.”!* 

By saying that he was reviewing Froude’s book in everything he 
was writing, Maurice clearly pointed to the question of belief as being 
his central concern. Indeed, a major episode in his life, the well-known 
battle with the Evangelicals which cost him his professorship at Kings’ 
College in 1853, was directly connected with the ethical revolt against 
Christianity. His own efforts to state what he felt was the teaching of 
the Church as contrasted to the Evangelicals’ perversion of the meaning 
of the Atonement and of Eternal Punishment, brought upon him the 
accusation that he had unsettled the minds of young men. His wry 
comment on this charge was that he had “the best reason to know that 
the minds of numbers in all classes of society — of young men especially 
— are unsettled, not on some trifling or secondary questions, but on those 
which affect the character of God and their relations to him” ( Life, II, 
225). 

Much of the vehemence of his controversy with Mansel in 1859 
was due to this same sensitivity about the question of belief. In his 
Bampton Lectures Mansel had used the theory of the “Unconditioned” 


11 The Nemesis of Faith (1879), p. 39. 

12 Life, I, 518-519, written 9 Mar. 1849. One of his sermons on the Prayer Book, 3 
Dec. 1848, noted that in the religious world especially people were busy “persuading 
their own circle and coterie that they are right.” One “counteracting power” to such 
hypocrisy, preventing it from destroying all life in the national faith, had been the 
General Confession in use for three hundred years (The Prayer Book and the Lord’s 
Prayer [1880], pp. 24-25). 
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as developed by Sir William Hamilton™ to show that the Absolute, the 
Infinite could not be known even by revelation, for revelation repre- 
sented “the infinite God under finite Symbols, in condescension to the 
finite capacity of man.” To Maurice this was a defence of the orthodoxy 
of the day from further questions and attacks by ridiculing all men’s 
searches for the Absolute, and a defence of the Bible “on the ground that 
the knowledge of God is impossible,” a position which gave Maurice “a 
kind of staggering sensation as if everything were turned upside down.” 
He felt impelled to lift up his voice “if it was only for the sake of the 
young men in Oxford, who must be tremendously shaken by such 
words.”!* Undoubtedly Maurice himself was far more shaken than the 
young men at Oxford, but his feelings are a good indication of how 
closely connected in his mind was the theme of revelation to the ques- 
tion of belief in his time. 


It is in terms of a life-long answer to the question of belief, then, 
that his work as a whole may best be understood. In the letter to 
Kingsley, Maurice felt that Froude’s experience of radical doubt, “not 
merely of existence, but of doubt itself, doubt whether every supersti- 
tion may not be real, every lie a fact,” should point to the conclusion 
that men cannot deliver themselves from it. “And what is the Bible after 
all but the history of a deliverer — of God proclaiming Himself as man’s 
deliverer from the state into which he is ever ready to sink, a state of 
slavery to systems, superstitions, the world, himself, — Atheism? The 
book is good for this, it brings us to the root of things, and there is noth- 
ing, or there is God.” To Maurice, the unbelief peculiar to the nineteenth 
century was the result of a reliance on what he termed systems, opinions, 
theories, or notions — “Religion against God. This is the heresy of our 
age.” These terms recur constantly in his works to describe the attempt 
of man to be his own deliverer through “the religions we make for 
ourselves . . . mutilated attempts to fashion Him after our image, with 
yet such fragments of truth as show that we are formed in His.” Re- 
liance on these, on “a religion about God which the Puseyites gave 


13 Hamilton, Scottish logician and metaphysician, had tried to lay low German flirtations 
with the Absolute and the extension of their influence through Victor Cousin. Against 
Cousin he declared that “the mind can conceive, and, consequently, can know, only 
the limited, and the conditionally limited.” Philosophy can never rise above the finite; 
“our knowledge, whether of mind or matter, can be nothing more than a knowledge of 
the relative manifestations of an existence, which in itself it is our highest wisdom to 
recognise as beyond the reach of philosophy” ( Discussions [1853], pp. 20-22). 

14 Maurice, What is Revelation? (1859), pp. 142-143; Life, I], 345-346. 
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him, . . . a religion of Man which he drew from Carlyle” instead of 
trusting his early belief in God, had been responsible for Froude’s final 
loss of faith ( Life, I, 517-518) — shall we say quite like the loss of a purse 
or a ring of keys? 

It was this persistent heresy, this tendency of man to seek to 
deliver himself by relying on his own opinions or systems of thought 
which Maurice battled wherever it might appear, in the Record and 
other religious journals, in the Tractarians, or in the many strands of 
philosophic or social thought then current. It was this which he char- 
acterized as a “semi-Atheistic” Christianity with its “theories” of sin, 
justification, apostolical succession. “But where is God in them all? ... 
merely the provider of a certain scheme for our deliverance . . . which 
is to go on without Him by help of Popes, kings, doctors. . . . None of 
these systems is broad enough that a man may stretch himself in it, all 
are beginning to feel that” ( Life, I, 459). It was this which appeared in 
the guise of a “Development of Doctrine” whether in Newman’s sense’® 
or in the sense of “Modern Rationalists.” “We do not want one giant hill 
of notions to be heaped upon another until we nearly reach heaven; we 
do not want all that is old to be cast aside that we may dwell only on the 
little pin-point of the actual present, or in dreams of a possible future.” 
Instead the Scriptures tell us “that the Name, and Kingdom, and Will, 
which are hidden from the wise and prudent system-builders, may be 
revealed to babes; that the past, present, and future, may be seen united 
in Him, who desires that we should have that eternal life which is in 
His Son.”?® 

This passionate reliance on God’s grace instead of on man’s 
efforts permeated everything Maurice wrote and might justify a claim 
that he is uniquely distinguished as a theologian of grace in the Anglican 
Church. But more important, by specifically relating the galloping un- 
belief of his time to the systems of men, whether religious, philosophic, 
or scientific, Maurice was able to launch a true offensive against that 
unbelief. He may be said to have attempted to do for the nineteenth 
century that which the Christians of antiquity and of the medieval 
period had done to meet “the perennial challenge of naturalism to 
Christian thought.” Medieval men had met the challenge by “the Her- 


15 Maurice’s views on Newman’s theory of Development stress the theme of “opinions” 
versus “Him who is true”: “if we tolerate in ourselves a confusion between opinion and 
truth, we must end in exalting our own opinions against the Truth” (The Epistle to the 
Hebrews [1846], p. xciii). 


16 Prayer Book, p. 179; preached 21 Jan. 1849. 
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culean labor of rethinking Hellenism into a Christian philosophy allied 
with a vigorous theology.”!7 The disintegration of that synthesis had 
resulted in what Paul Tillich calls a heteronomy. Either religion tried to 
dominate all cultural activity or a secular humanism dominated by 
cutting its tie with “its ultimate ground and aim.”!8 

In his Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy Maurice attempted 
a new unity — he would have shied away from the word synthesis as 
savoring of a system — by placing theology once again in its natural 
position at the center of all life. He was aware, just as the men of those 
earlier Christian ages had been aware, that the dominant ideas of an 
age are expressed consciously or unconsciously in the practical life of 
the age. Christianity, therefore, could not be central for the everyday 
life of men in society if the intellectual framework of that society did 
not have a Christian center. This did not mean he made theology the 
“climax of all studies, the Corinthian capital of a magnificent edifice, 
composed of physics, politics, economics,” as he felt the medieval scho- 
lastics had tended to do. Rather it was “the foundation upon which they 
all stand,” it was “the knowledge of God as the key to all other knowl- 
edge, as that which connected knowledge with life.”!® 

Since theology in the nineteenth century was neither the founda- 
tion nor the climax of all knowledge, Maurice’s task was to change the 
role which had been accorded to it since roughly the seventeenth cen- 
tury when the split between theology and philosophy had become 
marked. In every preceding age, he declared, man had been conceived 
as a supernatural being “treated as such by his Creator, even when he 
had himself abandoned his prerogatives, and restored by a great re- 
demption to his rightful position.” Philosophy referred itself to, or was 
naturally deduced from theology because the subjects philosophy was 
contemplating in one aspect were those which theology was contem- 
plating in another. But “the men who were especially to govern the 
thoughts and speculations of the nations” in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries contemplated man and nature side by side. The 
influence of Baconian physical studies had resulted in a shift in philo- 
sophical speculation from questions about Being to those concerning 
man’s powers in relation to nature. Theology then became something 


17 Eugene R. Fairweather, ed., A Scholastic Miscellany, Vol. X of the Library of Christian 
Classics (Philadelphia, 1956), p. 19. 


18 Paul Tillich, The Protestant Era (London, 1951), p. xxxi. 
19 To Ludlow, 24 Sept. 1852, Life, II, 136; Life, I, 493. 
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which was “brought in to supply gaps in the system which philosophy 
had tried to construct, the scriptures or the church appealed to as 
authorities against some of the conclusions at which philosophers had 
arrived.”*° Theology itself became a system which could then be judged 
by other systems. 

To avoid building a system of his own —he called himself a 
digger, not a constructor — Maurice resorted to a full-scale historical 
“digging.” The Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy was begun towards 
the end of 1835 at the suggestion of Hugh James Rose and appeared 
first as an article in Rose’s Encyclopedia Metropolitana in 1845. The 
original article was revised and expanded ‘into a husky two-volume 
work, a task which was spread over a good many years.*! There is no 
doubt that Maurice attached great importance to it, constantly using 
the British Museum while he lived nearby, and borrowing extensively 
from the Bodleian to take books to the country. In the opinion of his 
son, “most of the other literary and professional works of his life tended 
to aid this one” ( Life, Il, 302-303). Indeed, his reply to Mansel’s Bamp- 
ton Lectures of 18587? reiterated so many of the points he was making 
in the Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy, sometimes in almost iden- 
tical phraseology, that they may be treated together for the purposes of 
this article. A complete analysis of their contents is of course not possible, 
but a description of the method Maurice used may point up their 
common theme and its relation in his mind to the question of belief in 
his time. 

Maurice may be said to have used in a unique way that historical 
bent which he believed was “the particular work” of the nineteenth 
century. His purpose was to find out what bearing men’s actual ex- 
periences through the centuries had had on the question posed by 
Froude’s book, “there is nothing, or there is God.” The historical method 
rather than the philosophical was peculiarly appropriate for getting 
underneath the systems, theories, and opinions of men. For the philo- 
sophical tendency was to look at truths “as derived from the reason 


20 “Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy,” Encyclopedia Metropolitana (1845), II, 653. 

21 It appeared in successive parts in 1850, 1854, 1857, and 1862. In 1872 it was collected 
in two volumes with a new preface. See Life, I, 511 for his aim in revision as ridding 
himself “from being addicted to formulas,” which he felt had been due to Coleridge’s 
influence. 

22 See Henry Longueville Mansel, The Limits of Religious Thought Examined (1859); 
F. D. Maurice, What is Revelation? (1859); H. L. Mansel, An Examination of the 
Rev. F. D. Maurice’s Strictures on the Bampton Lectures of 1858 (1859); F. D. Mau- 
rice, Sequel to the Inquiry, What Is Revelation? (1860). 
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rather than recognised by it,” as originating in us rather than given to 
us. In contrast, the historical spirit was “to perceive that which is, to 
discover a meaning in that which has happened, to receive that which 
has been bestowed.”** To discover meaning in what had happened it 
was necessary to make a careful examination of the historical deposits 
of succeeding ages, all of which, like the strata uncovered by the ar- 
chaeologists, must be used and not discarded. 

Such a method invited the rambling and diffuse style which often 
lands the reader in a hopeless historical bog. But the “bog” itself is pre- 
sented purposely, as if to say that only by working through it can we 
come to grips fully with that most untidy, maddening, slightly mysteri- 
ous thing we term history. In fact no professional historian could have 
greater respect for, literally, everything that ever happened than 
Maurice. He examined with infinite patience the varied activities and 
speculations of men with a truly historical aim “to give pictures of 
men thinking rather than the mere results of their thinking.” The great 
thinkers of the past were not to be presented as “bundles of opinions” 
but as “living beings tormented with the same questionings of them- 
selves and outward things which we are tormented with.”** At times 
men had been concerned about the principles of nature, at other times 
they had inquired into the meaning of words. The Hindus had spe- 
cialized, so to speak, in metaphysical speculations while the Chinese 
had been antiquarians. Some periods had been engrossed in outward 
facts, others with the meaning of facts, and still others with the examina- 
tion of political societies.?° 

Such a historical perspective evinced a keen sensitivity to the 
special contributions of each age; it was equally sensitive to the neces- 
sarily partial views of any one age. But its dynamism may be discovered 
in another dimension which transcended, harmonized, and reconciled 
all particular ages and which was seen concretely as the dimension of 
historical revelation. “It will be evident,” said Maurice to the readers of 
the Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy, that “I have felt as a theologian, 
thought as a theologian, written as a theologian; that all other subjects in 
my mind are connected with theology, and subordinate to it. I use the 
word in its old sense. I mean by theology that which concerns the Being 


23 A tendency he saw not only in Schelling’s subjective philosophy but also in the es- 
sentially poetic and creative mind of Coleridge (“Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy,” 
Encyclopedia article, p. 674 [hereafter cited as “M. & M.”’]). 


24 To Julius Hare, 1839, Life, I, 275. 
25 Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy (1872), I, xxxix (hereafter cited as M. & M.). 
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which was “brought in to supply gaps in the system which philosophy 
had tried to construct, the scriptures or the church appealed to as 
authorities against some of the conclusions at which philosophers had 
arrived.”*° Theology itself became a system which could then be judged 
by other systems. 

To avoid building a system of his own —he called himself a 
digger, not a constructor — Maurice resorted to a full-scale historical 
“digging.” The Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy was begun towards 
the end of 1835 at the suggestion of Hugh James Rose and appeared 
first as an article in Rose’s Encyclopedia Metropolitana in 1845. The 
original article was revised and expanded into a husky two-volume 
work, a task which was spread over a good many years.*! There is no 
doubt that Maurice attached great importance to it, constantly using 
the British Museum while he lived nearby, and borrowing extensively 
from the Bodleian to take books to the country. In the opinion of his 
son, “most of the other literary and professional works of his life tended 
to aid this one” ( Life, II, 302-303). Indeed, his reply to Mansel’s Bamp- 
ton Lectures of 1858* reiterated so many of the points he was making 
in the Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy, sometimes in almost iden- 
tical phraseology, that they may be treated together for the purposes of 
this article. A complete analysis of their contents is of course not possible, 
but a description of the method Maurice used may point up their 
common theme and its relation in his mind to the question of belief in 
his time. 

Maurice may be said to have used in a unique way that historical 
bent which he believed was “the particular work” of the nineteenth 
century. His purpose was to find out what bearing men’s actual ex- 
periences through the centuries had had on the question posed by 
Froude’s book, “there is nothing, or there is God.” The historical method 
rather than the philosophical was peculiarly appropriate for getting 
underneath the systems, theories, and opinions of men. For the philo- 
sophical tendency was to look at truths “as derived from the reason 


20 “Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy,” Encyclopedia Metropolitana (1845), Il, 653. 

21 It appeared in successive parts in 1850, 1854, 1857, and 1862. In 1872 it was collected 
in two volumes with a new preface. See Life, I, 511 for his aim in revision as ridding 
himself “from being addicted to formulas,” which he felt had been due to Coleridge’s 
influence. 

22 See Henry Longueville M 1, The Limits of oe ig Examined (1859); 
F. D. Maurice, What is Revelation? (1859); H. L. M 1] Ex tion of the 
Rev. F. D. Maurice’s Strictures on the Bampton Lectures of “ery (1859); F. D. Mau- 
rice, Sequel to the Inquiry, What Is Revelation? (1860). 
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rather than recognised by it,” as originating in us rather than given to 
us. In contrast, the historical spirit was “to perceive that which is, to 
discover a meaning in that which has happened, to receive that which 
has been bestowed.”** To discover meaning in what had happened it 
was necessary to make a careful examination of the historical deposits 
of succeeding ages, all of which, like the strata uncovered by the ar- 
chaeologists, must be used and not discarded. 

Such a method invited the rambling and diffuse style which often 
lands the reader in a hopeless historical bog. But the “bog” itself is pre- 
sented purposely, as if to say that only by working through it can we 
come to grips fully with that most untidy, maddening, slightly mysteri- 
ous thing we term history. In fact no professional historian could have 
greater respect for, literally, everything that ever happened than 
Maurice. He examined with infinite patience the varied activities and 
speculations of men with a truly historical aim “to give pictures of 
men thinking rather than the mere results of their thinking.” The great 
thinkers of the past were not to be presented as “bundles of opinions” 
but as “living beings tormented with the same questionings of them- 
selves and outward things which we are tormented with.”** At times 
men had been concerned about the principles of nature, at other times 
they had inquired into the meaning of words. The Hindus had spe- 
cialized, so to speak, in metaphysical speculations while the Chinese 
had been antiquarians. Some periods had been engrossed in outward 
facts, others with the meaning of facts, and still others with the examina- 
tion of political societies.*° 

Such a historical perspective evinced a keen sensitivity to the 
special contributions of each age; it was equally sensitive to the neces- 
sarily partial views of any one age. But its dynamism may be discovered 
in another dimension which transcended, harmonized, and reconciled 
all particular ages and which was seen concretely as the dimension of 
historical revelation. “It will be evident,” said Maurice to the readers of 
the Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy, that “I have felt as a theologian, 
thought as a theologian, written as a theologian; that all other subjects in 
my mind are connected with theology, and subordinate to it. I use the 
word in its old sense. I mean by theology that which concerns the Being 


23 A tendency he saw not cnly in Schelling’s subjective philosophy but also in the es- 
sentially poetic and creative mind of Coleridge (“Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy,” 
Encyclopedia article, p. 674 [hereafter cited as “M. & M.”]). 

24 To Julius Hare, 1839, Life, I, 275. 
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and Nature of God. I mean the revelation of God to men, not any pious 
or religious sentiments which men may have respecting God.”?¢ 

The strong Biblical emphasis of grace evident in this perspective, 
combined with an insistence that Hebrew history and indeed all history 
be seen in its own terms, formed the core of that historical sense with 
which Maurice opposed the system-builders of all ages. Those, for 
example, who claimed the Hebrew records to be merely a part of or- 
dinary history subject to the peculiarities of a particular age and lo- 
cality, ignored facts. “An obscure Syrian tribe, as Voltaire called it, has 
exercised an amazing influence over the destinies of mankind, over all 
the feelings, thoughts, and deeds of men; even to the most remote 
corners of the universe. This is a fact which must be accounted for; you 
do not surely account for it by saying that there was nothing peculiar 
in the condition of this tribe. By all the contrivances which you make 
use of to diminish the wonder of the narrative, you increase the wonder 
and difficulty of this problem” (“M. & M.,” p. 546). 

Since these writings also claimed to record the actions of actual 
men with human feelings and thoughts, Maurice carefully sifted the 
relationship between these two ingredients present in the Bible, the 
relationship, that is, which a history of revelation bore to the history of 
human thoughts and feelings. Obviously “philosophy must be the search 
after wisdom; it must be therefore the formal opposite of wisdom 
communicated, that is to say, of a revelation.” But in common education 
information is communicated in order to awaken “the desires and fac- 
ulties which receive information.” A revelation, therefore, “though it may 
not be philosophy, may be the first source of it.” A history of a revela- 
tion then, would contain not only a series of communications but a 
record of the thoughts and feelings which had been awakened by those 
communications. And the Hebrew writings did indeed purport to be 
both. They were, in short, “the history of the education of a nation by 
means of a revelation” (“M. & M.,” p. 546). Even the book of Proverbs 
which Maurice noted might be termed Hebrew philosophy, and the 
Psalms which speak in terms of the seekings and strivings of man’s 
spirit, “assume that this seeking or striving has been awakened in the 
man, and that the direction of his search has been given him” (M. & M., 
I, 19). Hebrew history is not a history of a philosophy or a religion in 
the usual sense, or of man’s thoughts, desires, or affections about God. 
To make it a history of speculations about God would be to deny what 
the Hebrews had always declared as the root of their speculations, the 


2% M. & M., II, ix (Preface written in 1862). 
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belief that they could not think of Him unless He had first thought of 
them (M. & M., I, 15). 

Taking these Hebrew records “to be what they pretend to be,” 
Maurice adopted the hypothesis — as he put it, “every historian must 
take something for granted” — that these records were themselves “the 
clearest exposition of the history of philosophy.”?* They were the con- 
crete example by means of which things seemingly inexplicable and un- 
connected in the history of philosophy were to be explained.?* But he 
insisted that by taking the Scriptures at their own word he was taking 
less for granted than if he had taken some opinion of his own about 
them for his hypothesis and then set that up against other opinions. 

In the light of this radical hypothesis Maurice made his way 
through the labyrinthine paths of the ages. How did these Hebrew 
records of “the education of a nation by means of a revelation” make 
plain the meaning of the rest of human history? To Maurice it was 
evident that the two interrelated themes present in the Bible — the 
existence of men’s thoughts and feelings and the existence of wisdom 
communicated, made actual and concrete — were present throughout 
history. He pointed to the sheer fact that the human spirit did ponder 
the deepest subjects relating to his being and his destiny. “What avails 
it that some men, busied in their books or in their merchandise, shut 
their eyes and say, there are no such questions. . . . History declares 
that there are such questions; that they have tormented the minds, not 
of fools, but of the most sagacious” (“M. & M..,” p. 639). In so far as he 
had endeavored to place himself in each age without transferring to 
them any of the habits and opinions of his own age, Maurice became 
aware of the permanence of all great questions. “Nothing is more need- 
ful in our present circumstances than to show that the questions which 
interested the ancient world, the first Christian age, the Middle Age, 
and which were supposed in the eighteenth century to have become 
extinct and worthless, are those which have most forced themselves upon 
the attention of the nineteenth century.”*® The other theme suggested 
that these great fundamental questions had not remained in the realm 
of the abstract with no relation to actuality. For this reason Maurice 
could sympathise with “every cry of men” for such knowledge in all 


27 I believe the use of the word “exposition” is significant. In logic it means “the making 
plain of any abstract law by means of a concrete example, as the ordinary mode of 
mathematical demonstration.” This is exactly the role of revelation in Maurice’s think- 
ing. 

28 “The history of the world requires a Bible to interpret it” (Epistle to the Hebrews, p. 
Ixxix). 

29 M. & M., II, viii. 
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ages, since “all will appear .. . to be pointing to a full-orbed Truth 
which is not in them but in God, and which He has manifested in the 
Eternal Word, the only begotten Son.”*® For the bulky historical ex- 
perience of the West witnessed to the fact that men’s thoughts and ques- 
tions had not only persisted, but that they had been shown to have a 
basis in reality, in the concrete fact of the God who had revealed 
Himself to men. 

In tracing these themes it was evident to Maurice that the Greeks 
had not merely followed “the workings of their own minds,” but had 
been led in all their speculations whether they acknowledged it or not. 
They had been led to seek a center — in nature, in the instruments by 
which man studies nature, in their own thoughts, in institutions — in 
order to discover the nature and limitations of their faculties (“M. & M.,” 
p. 567). Plato had affirmed the reality and substantiality of ideas as evi- 
dences that “the ground and root of our knowledge” is not in ourselves. 
“To enter into the idea of anything is to abdicate our own pretensions 
to be authors or creators, to become mere acknowledgers of that which 
is” (M. & M., I, 590). 

This question of Being was obviously closer to the meaning of 
the word “revelation,” the making known that which is, than was Aris- 
totle’s arranging and classifying of all known facts without suspecting 
“any deep meaning in facts.” To a great extent Aristotle proclaimed the 
search for wisdom, in the sense of the ontological quest, to be at an end, 
for he gave men the impression that the “whole scheme of the universe 
could be brought under the forms of the human understanding.”*! It 
is evident that Maurice felt that an uninhibited Aristotelianism, under 
whatever guise it might appear in different ages, meant the loss of that 
dimension which alone pointed to a meaning beyond that of the natural. 

The metaphysical speculations of the Greeks were implied in the 
revelation proclaimed by the Hebrews, and Greek theories really sought 
a ground in actual revelation (“M. & M.,” p. 639). In the proclamation of 
the Christian church that the absolute Being of the Old Testament had 
revealed Himself in a man, Greek speculation met Hebrew religion. 
“The perfect Idea of truth and goodness” of Greek speculation was 
thereby to be seen as substantial and not imaginary” (“M. & M.,” p. 
671). This actuality, this concreteness of the ideal, “was implied in all the 
past history and literature” of the Hebrews, and it is the “old, simple 
Hebrew language. . . . of a living God, not of a notion,” that of Moses, 


30 What is Revelation?, pp. 142-143. See also Preface (1856) to medieval volume of 
M. & M. for his concern with “the relation between speculation and life.” 


31 “M. & M.,” p. 601; M. & M., I, 233. 
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not of Plato, which is revived in the prologue to St. John’s Gospel.*? 

When speaking of the Christian church, Maurice could say that 
it was concerned with the same questions as philosophy, but that it did 
not, or should not, give answers in terms of a philosophy of its own 
which might then put down any thoughts already present in men’s 
minds. It could not be “a mere human society set up in the world to 
defend a certain religion against a certain other religion.” It must be 
that society established by God to witness to a truth which it could not 
comprehend or embrace, of which it often perceived only a small por- 
tion. As such, it did not depend on the “partial views and apprehen- 
sions of men, but must go on justifying, reconciling, confuting” such 
views (M. & M., I, 278, 279, 299). 

The historical church then, had “become a fact which may be 
reasoned about as we will, but which remains a fact still,” and could 
not be overlooked in a history of philosophy. For to do so would be to 
declare that man’s deepest philosophical inquiries were but dreams 
with no interpretation, and would neglect a clue for tracing the pro- 
gress of thought in modern Europe. In addition, the existence of the 
church, proclaiming the fact of an actual revelation to all men, forced 
philosophers to state their own position with regard to it.* It had be- 
come an ingredient in the world, so to speak, which had to be accounted 
for, just as the physical universe itself, just as man himself, had to be 
accounted for. Each century had to wrestle with all these ingredients 
in its own way, having its own particular function to fulfill. 

In the early centuries, the struggle of the Church Fathers with 
non-Christian philosophies had produced such polar opposites as Ter- 
tullian’s passionate denunciations at Carthage, and Clement's desire for 
assimilation at Alexandria. “In the hearts of the very same men the 
worship of a living and eternal Truth has been struggling with the 
worship of opinion” (Epistle to the Hebrews, p. xcv). If Tertullian 
showed “how rage against heresy may terminate in heresy” the “noble 
Alexandrians had their own peril,” for Maurice was far from viewing the 
problem as one of synthesis of the highest and best in Christian and 
Greek thought (Epistle to the Hebrews, pp. xcii, xciv). Despite the 
fine achievement of Clement, the Alexandrians were in danger of mak- 
ing Christianity “a refined speculation, not a living Truth.”** “If the 
Gospel had been left to the mercy of the Alexandrian doctors, it would 


32 The Gospel of St. John (1894), pp. 19-20, preached, Lincoln’s Inn, 20 Jan. 1856. 
33 “M. & M.,” p. 631; M. & M., I, 319. 


%4 Epistle to the Hebrews, p. xciv; pp. xcii-xcvii give views on this period identical to 
those in the Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy. 
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have been in as great danger of losing its human quality, its sympathy 
with publicans and sinners, as it was of losing its finer and purer essence 
when it fell among the rough dogmatists of Carthage” (M. & M., I, 
315 ). Clement's concept of eclecticism could be termed catholic wisdom. 
But “once let it be fancied that the philosopher was not a mere receiver 
of treasures which had been provided for him, but an ingenious chemist - 
and compounder of various naturally unsociable ingredients, and the 
eclectical doctrine would lead to more self-conceit. . .. It would want the 
belief and conviction which dwell, with whatever unsuitable compan- 
ions, even in the narrowest theory. Many of the most vital characteris- 
tics of the original dogmas would be effaced under pretence of taking 
off their rough edges and fitting them into each other” (M.& M.,I, 315). 

By the time the struggle with Neo-Platonism was ending in the 
fifth century, there was little evidence of the Hebraic element in the 
church. Bishops and doctors of the church looked as much like priests 
of the universe as Proclus did, admitting the old mythological notions 
to dwell in the church, busy with cosmologies and hypotheses about the 
universe. The text of Moses might be “rigidly adopted; but it was over- 
laid with influences and speculations which destroyed all its character.” 
But the institution which was the true commentary on Moses had be- 
come a part of the life and order of Christendom, with the result that 
“The Church was Hebraic in spite of itself. It was trying to construct 
a religion and a philosophy which should expel all other religions and 
philosophies, and should make the thoughts and inquiries of men need- 
less or sinful. It was, in fact, standing on the proclamation of a one living 
God, who had created the universe, had revealed Himself to man, and 
who was awakening man to thoughts, aspirations, and hopes which 
would have been equally crushed if the patriarchs or the philosophers 
of Alexandria, of Constantinople, or of Athens, had been able to es- 
tablish their dominion” (M. & M., I, 397). 

The belief of the Church in the “actual revelation of a Trinity” 
had thus taken root in society, and was made the foundation of “com- 
mon acts in which king and peasant had an equal interest.” And it was 
precisely this concrete Trinitarian foundation in society that awakened 
the questions with which the Middle Ages were to struggle. For as the 
sight of actual heavens and sun lead to astronomical inquiries which 
would hardly be undertaken if men had only dreams of a possible 
heaven and sun, so “the Trinity did become the starting-point for all the 
metaphysical and all the moral philosophy of modern Europe.” It was 
“the Name into which Christians are baptized” which was “the under- 
ground of the whole scholastic philosophy,” despite the ever-recurring 
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dogmatic tendency “to think of the Divine Name as a doctrine which 
they held, not as a reality which upheld them” (M. & M., I, 416, 522). 

When Mansel dismissed medieval scholasticism as seeking to 
explain the mysteries of faith by the “lifeless forms” of Realism and 
Nominalism, Maurice defended Anselm* and the scholastics following 
him as attempting to lay hold of the ground of dogmas, instead of re- 
ceiving them passively as tradition: “The tradition must surely speak of 
that which is; if it did not, it was a lying tradition, to be cast aside like 
those over which the Gospel had triumphed” (What is Revelation?, p. 
224). As one might suspect, it was in the triumph of Aristotle that 
Maurice saw the greatest danger, with Albertus Magnus as the first to 
use Aristotle to form a complete system having its key in metaphysics 
or in ontology. For the schoolmen concerned with the whole subject of 
Christian theology, it meant they “were dealing simply with forms and 
notions of our minds; they were not really theologians, physicians or 
metaphysicians, they only explain under what terms theology, physics, 
metaphysics, are conceived by our understandings” (“M. & M.,” p. 646). 

If the existence of an actual Christian society had given the di- 
rection to the whole thought of the Middle Ages — at its best, Anselm’s 
“faith seeking understanding” —the great shaking and convulsion of 
Papal authority which began with the Babylonian Captivity of the 
fourteenth century, involved “an inquiry into the basis upon which that 
authority rested; ultimately an inquiry into the whole Christian prin- 
ciple; into the reason of the assumption that Humanity and Divinity 
had been made one. . . . from William of Occam to Auguste Comte, this 
we believe had been the question with which Philosophers have been 
occupied” (M. & M., II, 2-3). Maurice presented the multitude of 
answers given through the centuries as pitted one against the other, 
each exploring to its limit a particular position, each with its own spe- 
cial validity but which could never have complete victory in the ever- 
recurring dialectical conflict between opinion and Truth. 

Even when Locke claimed that from Socrates to Spinoza men 
“had been losing themselves in an ocean of Being” instead of thinking 
about the nature and limits of man’s understanding, Maurice acknowl- 
edged the necessity for such thinking in the seventeenth century, as 
indeed he had seen its necessity in earlier ages as well. But despite 
Locke’s desire to overthrow metaphysics, and the desire of the eighteenth 


85 Maurice’s liking for Anselm was none the less for realizing that some of his theories, 
through their great plausibility and the excellency of the writer, “have gained currency 
in the Church, till they have been adopted as essential parts of that of which they were 
at best only defences and explanations” (What is Revelation?, p. 210). 
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century and of its Positivist, Utilitarian, or secularist successors to con- 
centrate on the conditions of man’s understanding, or on society, or on 
physical facts, it was clear to Maurice that in the nineteenth century 
“we are once more in that ocean of Being” which they had been so 
anxious to avoid. As in the days of Plato, Being and Not Being, Being and 
Becoming were watchwords, and the Absolute had come out of the mists 
of Germany to plague those who were content with the visible and 
tangible. For some, Hegel’s Absolute might point in the direction of all 
those attempts of the ages “to bring heaven and earth within the terms 
of the intellect.” But Maurice saw that if instead it might be pointing to 
the Absolute as the ground of all systems, “the question arose — A dead 
ground or a living ground? Is it something? is it nothing?” (M. & M., 
II, 657). 

If the German emphasis on ontology remained exclusively that, 
“let him wrap himself in his grand idea of an absolute Being; and soon 
he has no idea to wrap himself in; it passes into a mere conceit of his 
mind; the Being has vanished.” If the English on their part spoke only 
of God as Father, this ended in a mere figure of speech, a fatherhood 
formed after the likeness of our own earthly one. But if the English and 
the German both boldly said: “ “Because we are really related to God, 
because we have a right, in the strictest, holiest sense of the word, to call 
Him our Father in the only begotten Son, therefore we may ascend to 
the knowledge of Him as He is.’ Let the Germans say, ‘Because He abso- 
lutely is and we need to know Him, therefore does He speak to us 
through relations, therefore must we rise to Him through relations’.”** 

For the Absolute, “however small may be its worth as a mere 
metaphysical notion,” must come in contact with men as a living power. 
There is beneath men either “an abyss of arbitrary self-will — that 
divinity which Hobbes worshipped, and yet which he could not worship 
in all its blackness . . . or else an absolutely righteous power, a Being 
who is light, and in whom is no darkness.” The belief in incarnations 
cannot be disposed of, for men’s tendency is to believe in nothing else. 
“All visible tyrannies must be incarnations and embodiements of that 
principle of self-will” unless “the Incarnation of which we speak means 
that of the perfectly righteous Being” who entered into all human con- 
flicts “that He might establish the dominion before which all tyrannies, 
ecclesiastical, democratical, imperial” will at last fall down (M. & M., 


II, 675). 


36 Sequel to What is Revelation?, p. 101. See also Life, I, 468 for another description of 
this relation between English and German thought (written 1848). 
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In all the currents and cross-currents of the nineteenth century 
it seemed to Maurice that Anselm’s Cur Deus Homo had again become 
a very live question indeed. Theologians were no longer able “to shut 
themselves up in a set of opinions” without answering the demand 
“have these opinions any counterpart in Reality? Do they mean any- 
thing?” The sheer number of references to contemporary philosophers 
in the works of Sir William Hamilton and in Mansel’s bulky footnotes, 
showed that philosophers could not avoid coming in contact with the 
question of the union of Humanity and Godhead. “Choose them from 
whatever country you please. Shall it be Strauss? ... Feuerbach? .. . 
Comte? The question is still forced upon us. What is Humanity? Has it 
anything to do with what has been called Divine? Yes, or No. What if 
some answer, ‘No — absolutely nothing’? What if some answer, Yes, but 
on exactly the opposite principle to the one you set forth — ‘Humanity 
is to make itself divine’” (What is Revelation?, p. 227). 


In like manner much of the century’s religious writing seemed 
preoccupied with “the Person of Christ, as distinguished from a mere 
doctrine about Christ.” The Mariolatry of Rome, the new Papal decree 


on the conception of the Virgin, as well as the numerous German ver- 
sions of a Leben Jesu pointed away from dogmatism “to a ground of 
reality.” But they all seemed “too anxious to meet the thoughts of phi- 
losophers halfway,” they talked about the universal Humanity of Christ 
as “an abstract notion” which then needed sustaining by the “worship of 
a concrete Humanity in the nature of the Virgin,” a tendency as great in 
Auguste Comte as in Pius IX. If, on the other hand, theologians were 
willing to be theologians again, believing “the Incarnation to be true, 
may we not cry, must we not cry, to the cities of England, as the Prophet 
cried to the cities of Judah “Behold your God?” (What is Revelation?, 


PP. 229-232). 


Some very partial, very fragmentary conclusions about the nature 
of Maurice’s answer to the question of belief are forced upon the reader. 
One overwhelming impression is that of a white heat, an intensity, a 
radical quality especially in his concept of grace, which is rare in the 
gentle, sophisticated Anglican setting. The dialectical character of his 
thought marked him off from the authors of that eminently Anglican 
compilation, Lux Mundi, for example. But more precisely, there was a 
difference in tone, in temperament, and one might say an existential 
manner which bursts through even the chaotic and unwieldy style of the 
bulky Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy. This existential quality 
seems to me to stem from Maurice’s insistence that theology was the 
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foundation rather than the crowning capital of all knowledge. If the 
knowledge of God was actually “the key to all other knowledge,” and 
“that which connected knowledge with life,” then an actual, living 
unity existed which did not have to be manufactured or created by 
some intellectual tour de force, some new Summa.*" Instead it had to be 
uncovered, displayed, proclaimed, as a fact. The mood, the emphasis in 
Maurice is more that of a Kierkegaard, a Barth,** or possibly a Sir Ed- 
wyn Hoskyns, to whom Barthians and high Anglicans have felt akin.*® 

Most significant, perhaps, was the role of the particular historical 
perspective which this article has attempted to describe. It is evident 
that it was closely related to his concept of the ontological quest and to 
the nature of revelation itself. He saw all three as concerned with un- 
covering, unveiling that which is, rather than with structures or systems 
originating in men’s minds. The evident ontological quality of his 
thinking would seem to be close at times to a major ontological thinker 
of our own time, Paul Tillich, who has shown such deep concern about 
the relation between religion and philosophy, faith and reason, theology 
and all other knowledge.*® But to one who approaches both writers 
from a historical perspective, Tillich seems to base his synthesis, not on 
the nature of the Biblical revelation, as Maurice did, but on the onto- 
logical quest of the philosophers.*! 

In its widest significance, Maurice’s “digging” operation was a 
plea for a reversal of the concept of history so dear to the nineteenth 
century which saw all past activities as but preliminaries in the great 
evolutionary progress of man. “We are told,” he said in the concluding 
paragraph of the original encyclopedia article, “that certain great meta- 
physical Ideas have ever clothed themselves in religious forms and no- 


37 Another contrast to the Lux Mundi group, who, according to Elliott-Binns, “might play 
with the idea of producing a new Summa and as late as 1916 William Temple could 
write: ‘We need very urgently some one who will do for our day the work that St. 
Thomas Aquinas did for his’ ” (L. E. Elliott-Binns, English Thought 1860-1900: The 
Theological Aspect [London, 1956], p. 87). 

88 For a similarity in the concept of election in Barth’s Church Dogmatics and Maurice’s 
Theological Essays, see L. B. Smedes, “Significant Theological Works,” Christianity 
Today, III (1959), 4. 

89 Hoskyns, who died in 1937, was Dean of the Chapel of Corpus Christi College, Cam- 
bridge, and a creative New Testament scholar, translator of Barth’s Epistle to the Ro- 
mans, which in turn affected the form of his own The Fourth Gospel. For an excellent 
appreciation, see J. O. Cobham, “Sir Edwyn Hoskyns on Justification By Faith: His 
Course of Sermons on “The XXXIX Articles’,” Church Quarterly Review, CLIX (1958), 
325-340. 

40 See especially his Biblical Religion and the Search for Ultimate Reality (Chicago, 
1955). 

41 For a theological critique of Tillich in this vein, see Hendrik Kraemer, Religion and the 
Christian Faith (Philadelphia, 1956), ch. xxvii. 
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MAURICE AND THE VICTORIAN CRISIS OF BELIEF 


_ tions, which after a while became antiquated and are exchanged for 
others; that the period is come when the creed which our fathers have 
believed must be discarded like the Paganism of former days; that a free 
and glorious Pantheism will, in the minds of the wise few at least, super- 
sede all the mythical, superstitious, and partial worships which have 
existed among men” (“M. & M..,” p. 674). "instead, Maurice claimed to 
dig up what was already there in the historical records of men, much as 
a modern archaeologist uncovers the artifacts of previous ages but does 
not himself construct or fashion them. The Hebrews or any other people 
were not to be used as parts of an ascending chain of progress culmi- 
nating in the nineteenth century. Rather, “let every people be allowed to 
speak its own word, to tell us what it means” (M. & M., I, 15). This was 
perhaps Maurice’s distinctive contribution to the question of individual 
belief posed by the Froudes of the day. His answer was a tenacious in- 
sistence that the bulk of history itself had witnessed to the reality of 
the God proclaimed by the Hebrews and declared by the Christian 
church to be revealed concretely in the person of Jesus Christ. 

It was this historical digging which more than anything else 
differentiated Maurice from both the “liberals” who relied on the forms 
of thought of their own age, and the Tractarians who rested in those of 
a previous age. The liberal tendency could be seen in the fact that for 
nearly two centuries, from Locke to the latest issue of the Tract Society, 
“men of different schools have been labouring to adapt the Bible to our 
tastes and capacities. . .. It has been made to echo our voices; the temper, 
habits, convictions of our age or our coterie, have been more or less 
skilfully brought forth from its pages.”*? The tendency was also apparent 
in the controversy over Essays and Reviews in 1860. Maurice com- 
mented that if the essayists “more fully confessed that God had revealed 
Himself to us, and that He is guiding us by His spirit out of the opinions 
of men and ages, into the T uth which belongs to all ages, they would 
be more consistent Churchmen.”** As for the Tractarians, Maurice op- 
posed them “while yet our lines of thought will often coincide, and 
while I can yet recognise them as doing part of that work... which must 
be done for us.” Their error, he thought, consisted in opposing to the 
spirit of the present age “the spirit of a former age, instead of the ever- 
living and acting Spirit of God, of which the Spirit of each age (as it 
presents itself to those living in it) is at once the adversary and the 
parody” ( Life, I, 225-226). 


42 “Baron Bunsen,” Macmillan’s, III (1861), 379. 
48 Tracts for Priests and People, 2nd ed. (1862), p. 80. 
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As an answer to a rediscovery of living belief in the Church as a 
whole, Maurice’s passion for digging, for discovering meaning, was one 
of those lines of thought which coincided with the Tractarians.’ To re- 
cover meaning was to recover life, and it is no accident that one of his 
most powerful passages made dramatic use of Ezekiel’s vision of the 
valley of dry bones.‘* Because of this passionate concern for meaning, 
the historic church with its creeds, its bishops and priests, its liturgy, 
as well as all controversies within it, all protests against it, took on flesh 
and became for him truly alive. A perceptive Roman Catholic theolo- 
gian, Pére Louis Bouyer, has acknowledged Maurice’s contribution, as 
well as Newman’s, to the recovery of Catholic principles within Prot- 
estantism, through taking seriously the great positive insight of the 
Reformation about the nature of grace.*® 

If one were to speculate about the English genius for history — 
for the adaptation and moulding of institutions, for conserving and 
preserving and putting new wine into old bottles — and then imagined 
these qualities expressed dynamically, prophetically, in one person, 
that person would resemble F. D. Maurice. His very Englishness, how- 
ever, makes one wonder at times if his reading of history did not veer 
towards that compromise or eclecticism he so frequently denounced. A 
tendency to remain too much within the historical framework of na- 
tional life might also deflect the radical quality of belief necessary for 
a church that was no longer at the center of the nation’s life. As Manning 
had pointed out to Gladstone back in the 1830’s, the church might indeed 
be “passing back into the condition it held before Constantine.”** 
Nevertheless, as an English prophet Maurice did make his own con- 
tribution in the crisis of belief. “The fact is,” he said, “that one can only 
speak when the fire is in one’s heart, and that when it is, one must 
speak, in spite of diffidence, despair, and all the devils outside and 
within one” (Life, I, 500). And he did speak, calling men insistently all 
his life to a decision that would wrench them from a peripheral faith of 
opinions, to one which should be either the center of life or nothing. 


Brooklyn College 


4* The Prophets and Kings of the Old Testament (1904), pp. 445-460, esp. pp. 459-460. 

4° Louis Bouyer, The Spirit and Forms of Protestantism (London, 1956), pp. 189-190. 
His perceptive analysis comes from but slight acquaintance with Maurice, it would 
seem. He (or his translator) speaks of him as “Archdeacon,” as coming of Quaker sur- 
roundings instead of Unitarian, and of his principal work as The Kingdom of God, in- 
stead of The Kingdom of Christ. 

4° W. E. Gladstone, Letters on Church and Religion, ed. D. H. Lathbury (1910), I, 168. 
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FOUR VICTORIAN POETS AND AN EXPLODING ISLAND 


ICH THOUGH ENGLISH POETRY is in descriptions of events in nature 
» — on the earth and in the skies — we seldom have the opportunity 
". of seeing a single remarkable occurrence through the eyes of 
several poets. Individual references, of course, are common; thus 
Chaucer preserves for us a memory of the rare conjunction, in 1335, of 
the crescent moon, Saturn, and Jupiter in the sign of Cancer, and of the 
“smoky reyn” that ensued, and Shakespeare, in a well-known passage in 
A Midsummer Night's Dream, describes the disastrously wet and cold 
weather that oppressed England in 1594-96. But when poets have joined 
to commemorate a single event, it has ordinarily been one more closely 
identified with the affairs of men than with the behavior of the winds or 
the stars. London burns and is rebuilt, and a host of rhymers burst into 
song; there is a royal marriage or death, and the voice of the Laureate 
is echoed through the land. Sometimes inspiration works under even 
greater forced draft, as when a Keats and a Leigh Hunt vie against the 
clock in writing extempore sonnets on “The Grasshopper and the 
Cricket,” or 112 competitors, sixty-nine of whom invoke the phoenix, 
seek the honor of delivering the address at the opening in 1812 of the 
burned-and-reconstructed Drury Lane Theatre. 

The results of such competitions belong among the curiosities 
rather than the treasures of literature. The results of a similar compe- 
tition in 1883 (“coincidence” would be more accurate, since what hap- 
pened was wholly unarranged ) possess a somewhat greater critical in- 
terest, because the poets involved were Tennyson, Bridges, Hopkins, 
and Swinburme. Thanks to an awesome event whose origins were half a 
world away, we have the unusual privilege of watching four poets re- 
sponding independently to a single phenomenon; poets, moreover, who 
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“Krakatoa during the eruption of May, after a drawing of the 
Military Survey Bureau, Batavia” (Nature, XXIX [1883-84], 268). 


belong to the same broad “romantic” tradition and are all distinguished 
for their treatment of nature. They all saw the same spectacle in the 
twilight skies, but, as we shall see, each poet produced a different ver- 
sion of the sight. 

On 26-27 August 1883, the volcanic island of Krakatoa, in the 
Dutch East Indies, erupted in what has often been called the most 
stupendous natural explosion in recorded history. Most of the island 
was destroyed, and over thirty-six thousand persons were killed; ships 
at great distances were stranded by tidal waves or surrounded by vast 
seas of pumice; the sound was heard as much as twenty-five hundred 
miles away. Even more memorable were the dramatic optical effects 
caused by the dispersion of volcanic debris through the upper atmos- 
phere. Beginning in the Far East and then spreading, week by week, to 
the skies over North and South America, Africa, and Europe, these 
phenomena included prolonged and spectacularly colored twilights, 
large coronas, green- and blue-colored suns and moons, and unusual 
hazes. In England they were first visible toward the end of October, 
reached their peak in November and December, and then gradually 
disappeared, although occasional recurrences were noted throughout 
1884. 

British newspapers and scientific periodicals printed hundreds 
of observations from all over the globe. First came messages from 
vessels arriving in South Sea ports from the vicinity of the explosion; in 
due time there were communications from sky-watchers in the gardens 
of country vicarages. The learned societies were, of course, deeply in- 
terested, especially since there was some initial skepticism that the 
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magnificent sunsets were in fact caused by the Krakatoa explosion. In 
January 1884, the Royal Society appointed a special committee to gather 
and organize all available information and scientific commentary on 
the subject. The voluminous report of this committee, published in 
1888, tabulates data on the various optical, seismic, magnetic, and 
meteorological phenomena observed from Japan to Turkey.’ After 
the passage of seventy years its five hundred pages still communicate 
to the reader a vivid sense of the excitement and wonder the world- 
wide effects of the eruption stirred among all who noticed them. In 
their attempts to describe the brilliant celestial displays, the observers 
often abandoned scientific terminology in favor of a descriptive style 
that can only be called lyric — and when the sunsets of late 1883 defied 
even poetic language the observers resorted at last to pictorial art: they 
said the sunsets were like those of Turner. 

Here and there in the memoirs of the time we find descriptions 
of the “Krakatoa sunsets” as they were seen by sensitive but non-sci- 
entific watchers. The historian G. G. Coulton, for example, recalled in 
his autobiography: 
the sun went down again and again through that dust in matchless splendour. The 
afterglow often lingered, even in the eastern sky, for hours. In the brightest west, 
emerald green was not occasional but almost normal. We seldom see it except as a 
background to the sunset; strips of sky come out green in contrast to the vivid crim- 
son or vermilion of the clouds which form the main pattern. But in those Krakatoa 


skies, the green was often in the forefront and more striking than anything else. . . . 


Those sunset glories . . . once made us drop a game of football and watch for an 
hour.2 


At Brantwood on Coniston Water, meanwhile, the era’s most 
devoted connoisseur of both Turners and sunsets, the aging John Ruskin, 
gazed from his studio window with Arthur Severn. In a communication 


to the press (hitherto, I believe, unnoticed by scholars) Severn wrote 
that on 24 November he had said to Ruskin: 


“Well, I never saw such a sky or clouds, it is exactly like an old master picture, like 
a rich Titian sky.” . . . I said this because what ought to have been blue sky was 
quite a rich green, and some of the clouds rich amber, others red brick colour, and 
others a yellow green. . . . I was startled, because I knew some of the colours to be 
unnatural, especially at that time of day (4:30); it was not a green or an amber I 
had ever seen, and I have watched the sky very carefully for many years. Then, 
about a week ago [i.e., 3 or 4 December], I saw the same effect again, and on looking 


1 The Eruption of Krakatoa, and Sub t Ph : Report of the Krakatoa Com 
mittee of the Royal Society, ed. G. he Seunen (1888). Hereafter referred to as 
“Krakatoa Report.” For courteous help in establishing specific points of fact in this 
article, I am grateful to Professors Cecil Lang and John Pick and President Edgar F. 
Shannon, Jr. 


2 G. G. Coulton, Fourscore Years: An Autobiography (New York, 1944), p. 148. 
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round towards the sunset my eye caught the crescent moon; it was of a pale blue 
green. Two evenings before this, I was startled on looking up from my book (and 
some time after candles had been brought in) to see quite a red glare behind the 
“Old Man”; it was almost night, I thought it was some large fire, but on going out I 
saw that it was merely a glare from the sunset; and more to the east near the 
horizon there were lurid masses of red cloud very far off showing through bars of 
nearer gray cloud. I thought of running into Ruskin’s study and telling him to look, 
and went as far as his door, but then deemed it better not, as the effect was of so 
lurid and awful a nature, I thought it might put him off his work! * 


Ruskin’s “work” at the moment was “The Storm-Cloud of the 
Nineteenth Century,” an eccentric two-part discourse on smog which 
he was to deliver in London the following February. Perhaps as a result 
of Severn’s solicitude, Ruskin seems not to have been much impressed 
by the Krakatoa sunsets. He alluded to them only once, to point up, in 
one of his new lectures, his sense of his own deepening spiritual isola- 
tion and that of late nineteenth-century society. The harmony which 
once existed between mankind and nature, he wrote, “is now broken, 
and broken the world round: fragments, indeed, of what existed still 
exist, and hours of what is past still return; but month by month the 
darkness gains upon the day, and the ashes of the Antipodes glare 
through the night.” 

But most notable among the English sunset-watchers in that 
winter of 1883-84 were our four poets. Three of the four were not poets 
only, each being also, in his way, a close student of nature. Hence 
these viewed the Krakatoa phenomena with a double vision — the sci- 
entist’s as well as the verbal artist’s. 

The Laureate, as is well known, had steeped himself from 
earliest youth in “the fairy tales of science, and the long result of 
Time.” Although Tennyson’s most familiar scientific allusions, in In 
Memoriam especially, are to the pre-Darwinian, geological evidences of 
evolution, elsewhere in his poetry his eyes are frequently lifted to the 
skies. He was an extraordinarily alert observer of meteorological and 
astronomical occurrences, and a paper enumerating and briefly explicat- 
ing Tennyson’s astronomical references required no fewer than eighty 


8 Nature, XXIX (1883-84), 177-178. First ellipsis and italics in the original. This volume 
of Nature is rich in eyewitnesses’ accounts of the Krakatoa phenomena at their height. 

4 Works of John Ruskin, Library Ed. (1902-12) ed. E. T. Cook and A. D. O. Wedderburn, 
XXXIV, 78. Ruskin added in a footnote: “Written under the impression that the lurid 
and prolonged sunsets of last autumn had been proved to be connected with the flight of 
voleanic ashes. This has been since, I hear, disproved again. Whatever their cause, those 
sunsets were, in the sense in which I myself use the word, altogether ‘unnatural’ and 
terrific; but they have no connection with the far more fearful, because protracted and 
increasing, power of the Plague-wind.” See also p. 63 of the same volume. The “plague- 
wind” is Ruskin’s term for what he considered a devil-made phenomenon new to the 
nineteenth century: a malign wind that propelled across the English skies dun and 
poisonous clouds laden with gases and carbon from the factory chimneys. 
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pages when printed in the Journal and Transactions of the Leeds Astro- 
nomical Society for 1906. 

Tennyson presumably watched the Krakatoa sunsets from his 
house at Aldworth, Surrey, and stored up what he saw for later poetic 
use. In a blank-verse narrative, “St. Telemachus,” he moved the sunsets 
back fifteen centuries to provide a lurid background for the life of the 
saint: 

Had the fierce ashes of some fiery peak 

Been hurl'd so high they ranged about the globe? 
For day by day, thro’ many a blood-red eve, 

In that four-hundredth summer after Christ, 

The wrathful sunset glared. . . .5 


And in line 178 of “Locksley Hall Sixty Years After,” written in 1886, 
the speaker, a crusty old man raging against the sorry state of the 
modern world, recalls an event of his youth: his last meeting with his 
sweetheart, Amy, when “the moon was falling greenish thro’ a rosy 
glow.” This eerie image was almost certainly inspired by the blue or 
green tint the crescent moon acquired in the prolonged red twilights of 
3, 4, and 5 December 1883. The strange sight was observed throughout 
England. Severn, as we have seen, noted it in the Lake District. At 
York the moon had “a most striking green tint”; at Worcester “the 
crescent of the moon, being just above the fringe of red light, assumed 
a lively green hue”; in Surrey itself the “crescent moon [was] greenish 
all the evening” (Nature, XXIX [1883-84], 131, 151). 

At Yattendon, Berkshire, a younger man, destined to succeed 
Tennyson in the Laureateship at one remove, was stirred by the same 
sunsets. This was Robert Bridges, whose scientific interests were some- 
what more professional than Tennyson’s, since until his recent retire- 
ment he had been a practising physician. The chief poetic reminiscence 
of the sunsets in Bridges’ poetry occurs in his long verse narrative, Eros 
and Psyche, published in 1885. The time is the age of classical myth: 


Fair was the sight; for now though full an hour 
The sun had sunk she saw a wondrous light 

In shifting colour to the zenith tower, 

And grow more gorgeous ever and more bright. 
Bathed in the warm and comfortable glow, 

The fair delighted queen forgot her woe, 

And watched the unwonted pageant of the night. 


Broad and low down, where last the sun had been, 
A wealth of orange gold was thickly shed, 


5 First published in The Death of Oenone . . . and Other Poems (1892), p. 17. 
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And touching that a curtain pale of green, 

Like apples are before their rinds grow red: 
Then to the height the variable hue 

Of rose and pink and crimson freaked with blue, 
And olive-bordered clouds o’er lilac led. 


High in the opposéd west the wondering moon 

All silvery green in flying green was fleeced; 

And round the blazing South the splendour soon 

Caught all the heaven, and ran to North and East; 

And Aphrodite knew this thing was wrought 

By great Poseidon, and she took the thought 

She would go see with whom he kept his feast. (pp. 10-11) 
In this passage Bridges invented nothing. Every detail of his description 
—the long persistence of luminosity after sunset, the gradation and 
variation of the sky-colors which reached to the very zenith and the 
northern and southern horizons, the green moon enwreathed in a green 
cirri-form sky-haze — is amply documented in the Royal Society’s Kraka- 
toa Report. Bridges, it should be noted, ingeniously implies the connec- 
tion between the sunsets and some terrestrial convulsion by his refer- 
ence to Poseidon, the wrathful and mighty sea-cause and earth-shaker. 

Unknown to Bridges at this time, in Lancashire his friend Gerard 
Manley Hopkins was studying the crimson sunsets with particular care. 
They had come at a fortunate moment, for in the past year Hopkins’ 
interest in sunset phenomena had been so strong as to lead to two of his 
very rare appearances in print. Two letters of his on “shadow-beams in 
the east at sunset” had been published in the scientific weekly Nature, 
the first a year earlier, on 16 November 1882, and the second very re- 
cently, on 15 November 1883. These contributions, along with one still 
to come, were the only evidence published in his lifetime of his long- 
standing devotion to astronomy and meteorology. His private note- 
books, however, reveal how carefully, year by year, in every season, he 
observed clouds, the aurora borealis, the stars, and sunrise and sunset. 
The fruits of Hopkins’ sky-gazing in late November and Decem- 

ber 1883 were contained in a letter dated at Stonyhurst College on 21 
December, and printed in Nature for 3 January 1884. In this scientific 
communication Hopkins described the Krakatoa sunsets in language of 
which few besides poets are capable.* There is not space to reproduce 
the whole of the letter, but a few excerpts may serve to represent its 


6 Hopkins’ Nature articles are reprinted in Appendix II of The Correspondence of Gerard 
Manley Hopkins and Richard Watson Dixon, ed. Claude Colleer Abbott (London, 
1935), pp. 161-166. As a minuscule addition to Hopkins bibliography, it might be noted 
that the last of these communications was summarized in the Krakatoa Report, p. 172: 
the first occasion upon which Hopkins was, in a sense, “reprinted.” ; 
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literary quality. The Krakatoa sunsets differed from ordinary ones, 
Hopkins wrote, 


in the nature of the glow, which is both intense and lustreless, and that both in the 
sky and on the earth. The glow is intense, this is what strikes every one; it has pro- 
longed the daylight, and optically changed the season; it bathes the whole sky, it is 
mistaken for the reflection of a great fire; at the sundown itself and southwards from 
that on December 4, I took a note of it as more like inflamed flesh than the lucid 
reds of ordinary sunsets. On the same evening the fields facing west glowed as if 
overlaid with yellow wax. 

But it is also lustreless. A bright sunset lines the clouds so that their brims 
look like gold, brass, bronze, or steel. It fetches out those dazzling flecks and 
spangles which people call fish-scales. It gives to a mackerel or dappled cloudrack 
the appearance of quilted crimson silk, or a ploughed field glazed with crimson ice. 
These effects may have been seen in the late sunsets, but they are not the specific 
after-glow; that is, without gloss or lustre. 

The two things together, that is intensity of light and want of lustre, give to 
objects on the earth the peculiar illumination which may be seen in studios and 
other well-like rooms, and which itself affects the practice of painters and may be 
seen in their works, notably Rembrandt’s, disguising or feebly showing the outlines 
and distinctions of things, but fetching out white surfaces and coloured stuffs with 
a rich and inward and seemingly self-luminous glow. 


And again, speaking of the texture of the streamers’ colored surfaces: 


After the sunset [of 16 December] the horizon was, by 4.10, lined a long way by a 
glowing tawny light, not very pure in colour and distinctly textured in hummocks, 
bodies like a shoal of dolphins, or in what are called gadroons, or as the Japanese 
conventionally represent waves. The glowing vapour above this was as yet colour- 
less; then this took a beautiful olive or celadon green, not so vivid as the previous 
day’s, and delicately fluted; the green belt was broader than the orange, and pressed 
down on and contracted it. Above the green in turn appeared a red glow, broader 
and burlier in make; it was softly brindled, and in the ribs or bars the colour was 
rosier, in the channels where the blue of the sky shone through it was a mallow 
colour. Above this was a vague lilac. The red was first noticed 45° above the horizon, 
and spokes or beams could be seen in it, compared by one beholder to a man’s 
open hand. By 4.45 the red had driven out the green, and, fusing with the remains 
of the orange, reached the horizon. By that time the east, which had a rose tinge, 
became of a duller red, compared to sand: according to my observation, the ground 
of the sky in the east was green or else tawny, and the crimson only in the clouds. 
A great sheet of heavy dark cloud, with a reefed or puckered make, drew off the 
west in the course of the pageant: the edge of this and the smaller pellets of cloud 
that filed across the bright field of the sundown caught a livid green. At 5 the red 
in the west was fainter, at 5.20 it became notably rosier and livelier; but it was 
never of a pure rose. A faint dusky blush was left as late as 5.30, or later. While these 
changes were going on in the sky, the landscape of Ribblesdale glowed with a 
frowning brown. 


This last passage repeated a point made earlier in the same let- 
ter, in words which must be quoted here: 


Four colours in particular have been noticeable in these after-glows, and in a fixed 
order of time and place — orange, lowest and nearest the sundown; above this, and 
broader, green; above this, broader still, a variable red, ending in being crimson; 
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above this a faint lilac. The lilac disappears; the green deepens, spreads, and en- 
croaches on the orange; and the red deepens, spreads, and encroaches on the green, 
till at last one red, varying downwards from crimson to scarlet or orange fills the 
west and south. .. . The first orange and the last crimson flush are perhaps pure, or 
nearly so, but the two most remarkable glows, the green and the red, are not. The 
green is between an apple-green or pea-green (which are pure greens) and an olive 
(which is a tertiary colour): it is vivid and beautiful, but not pure. The red is very 
impure, and not evenly laid on. On the 4th it appeared brown, like a strong light 
behind tortoiseshell, or Derbyshire alabaster. It has been well compared to the colour 
of incandescent iron. Sometimes it appears like a mixture of chalk with sand and- 
muddy earths. The pigments for it would be ochre and Indian red. 

It is curious: if we compare these passages, especially the earlier 
portion of the last one quoted, with the second stanza quoted from 
Bridges’ poem, we discover that every color Hopkins uses is present, 
designated in the same terms, and for the most part arranged in the 
same order, in Bridges’ description (orange, apple-green, rose, red, 
crimson, blue, olive, lilac). There are other verbal echoes: Hopkins writes 
“variable red” and Bridges, “variable hue of rose and pink and crimson’; 
and both describe the spectacle as a “pageant.” The Eros and Psyche 
passage, in fact, is hardly more than a versification of certain elements 
of Hopkins’ prose picture. As soon as Hopkins read the poem, he wrote 
to Bridges (1 January 1885): “The description . . . so closely agrees with 
an account I wrote in Nature, even to details which were local only, that 
it is very extraordinary: you did not see my letter, did you?” Hopkins’ 
suspicion is decently veiled, but it is unmistakable, and, one feels, not 
without basis. 

_ “Swinburn[e], perhaps you know,” Hopkins continued in the 
same letter to Bridges, “has also tried his hand — without success.” He 
had, indeed. At Putney on 25 November (he appended the precise date 
to the poem) Swinburne viewed one of the most spectacular of all the 
Krakatoa displays, described by an observer at nearby Richmond as 
“sunset in amorphous indistinguishable cirro-stratus or cirrus haze. 
Green light above sunset, and bright greenish-white growing from about 
10 minutes after sunset. Above the greenish-white pale red or pink. 
Lasted about 45 minutes after sunset.”* Swinburne promptly worked 
his impressions into “A New-Year Ode: to Victor Hugo,” a tribute to 
the master on the completion of La Légende des siécles and “on the still 
increasing glories and varying beauties of his work, which if possible 


7 Letters of Gerard Manley Hopkins to Robert Bridges, ed. Claude Colleer Abbott (Lon- 
don, 1935), p. 202. 

8 Krakatoa Report, p. 161. For numerous additional descriptions of the sunsets of this and 
immediately following days, see pp. 299-308. The frontispiece of the Report consists of 
six chromolithographs, made from crayon sketches, of the progress of the sunset the next 
afternoon (26 Nov.) as seen from Chelsea. 
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grows more splendid and wonderful as the sunset draws nearer. . . . Of 
course,” Swinburne wrote his mother, “you see the allegory that was 
at once suggested to me on looking at that glorious transfiguration of 
the sky a little before the sun set, which made everything above and 
around more splendid than ever it was at morning or at noon.” 

These are the first three of the six relevant strophes: 


XVII 


It was the dawn of winter: sword in sheath, 
Change, veiled and mild, came down the gradual air 
With cold slow smiles that hid the doom beneath. 
Five days to die in yet were autumn’s, ere 
The last leaf withered from his flowerless wreath. 
South, east, and north, our skies were all blown bare, 
But westward over glimmering holt and heath 
Cloud, wind, and light had made a heaven more fair 
Than ever dream or truth 
Showed earth in time’s keen youth 
When men with angels communed unaware. 
Above the sun’s head, now 
Veiled even to the ardent brow, 
Rose two sheer wings of sundering cloud, that were 
As a bird’s poised for vehement flight, 
Full-fledged with plumes of tawny fire and hoar grey light. 


XVIII 


As midnight black, as twilight brown, they spread, 
But feathered thick with flame that streaked and lined 
Their living darkness, ominous else of dread, 
From south to northmost verge of heaven inclined 
Most like some giant angel’s, whose bent head 
Bowed earthward, as with message for mankind 
Of doom or benediction to be shed 
From passage of his presence. Far behind, 
Even while they seemed to close, 
Stoop, and take flight, arose 
Above them, higher than heavenliest thought may find 
In light or night supreme 
Of vision or of dream, 
Immeasurable of men’s eyes or mounting mind, 
Heaven, manifest in manifold 
Light of pure pallid amber, cheered with fire of gold. 


XIX 


And where the fine gold faded all the sky 
Shone green as the outer sea when April glows, 


% Letter of 25 January 1884, in Mrs. Disney Leith, The Boyhood of Algernon Charles 
Swinburne (London, 1917), pp. 68-69. 
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Inlaid with flakes and feathers fledged to fly 
Of clouds suspense in rapture and repose, 
With large live petals, broad as love bids lie 
Full open when the sun salutes the rose, 
And small rent sprays wherewith the heavens most high 
Were strewn as autumn strews the garden-close 
With ruinous roseleaves whirled 
About their wan chill world, 
Through wind-worn bowers that now no music knows, 
Spoil of the dim dusk year 
Whose utter night is near, 
And near the flower of dawn beyond it blows; 
Till east and west were fire and light, 
As though the dawn to come had flushed the coming night.1° 


The insatiate reader may find the remaining strophes in any collected 
edition of Swinburne. They are no better than the ones quoted. 

The fruits of this unplanned poetical contest are creditable to 
only one of the participants. It is fairly evident that while Tennyson, 
Bridges, and Swinburne doubtless saw the sunsets with their physical 
eyes, the experience was unaccompanied by the imaginative vision that 
transmutes sensory data into art. The Krakatoa sunsets inspired none 
of the three to write good poetry. Ironically, the only good poetry that 
resulted from the celestial display is found in Hopkins’ prose. 

Though there is no reason to suppose that Tennyson moodily shut 
himself up in his den while everyone else at Aldworth surveyed the mar- 
velous western skies, the lines he wrote have. no necessary impress of 
personal experience; they might just as well have been written from a 
casual glance at the newspapers. Every “poetic” term in the line in 
“Locksley Hall Sixty Years After” — greenish, rosy, glow — was current 
in ordinary journalistic descriptions of the sunsets. And the “St. Tele- 
machus” lines, in essence, are a statement of a scientific fact rather than 
of an observed sight. 

Whether or not Bridges drew upon Hopkins’ published descrip- 
tion, the Eros and Psyche version of the sunsets is mediocre poetry. The 
extraordinary qualities of the sight are largely neutralized by Bridges’ 
conventional, not to say trite, diction (“fair was the sight,” “the fair 
delighted queen forgot her woe”) and by his failure to achieve a clear 
image. To say that “she saw a wondrous light / In shifting colour to the 
zenith tower, / And grow more gorgeous ever and more bright” does 
not really say much about what she saw, and the second quoted stanza 


10 A Midsummer Holiday and Other Poems (1884), pp. 55-60. 
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does hardly more than enumerate a spectrum-like succession of colors. 
Nor is the picture of the “wondering,” “all silvery green” moon fleeced 
“in flying green” self-realizing. To see it, the reader must bring to the 
poem a previous knowledge of the peculiar interplay between the green 
hues of the Krakatoa moon itself and those of the cloudracks that passed 
across it. And while the narrative context may have recommended that 
the queen be bathed in a “warm and comfortable glow,” the coziness 
thus implied is scarcely in harmony with the awesome qualities of the 
spectacle. Bridges, in short, reduced the unearthly splendors of the 
Krakatoa sunsets to the artistic level of stage scenery. 

Swinburne, in his six strophes, simultaneously sees much more 
than the sunset and much less than the sunset itself contained. The 
specific optical effects, such as other observers noted that day, are 
largely confined to the first half of strophe xtx. The rest of the passage 
is a hodgepodge of non-related images, non-descriptive elements, and 
wave after wave of vaguely affective language, or Swinburnese. The 
poet’s eye hovers uncertainly between heaven and earth, and what he 
sees is obscured by what his inveterate poetic habits predispose him to 
say he sees. Whether or not they are appropriate to this particular ex- 
perience, all the high-powered Swinburnian words that have served so 
faithfully on so many different occasions are put to paper once more: 
ardent, vehement, utter, doom, ominous, dread, supreme, immeasurable, 
rapture, and the rest. There are the inevitable weak personifications, the 
equally inescapable bursts of alliteration and assonance, and even the 
familiar Garden of Proserpine accessories, the ruinous roseleaves, the 
wan chill world, and the wind-worn bowers. But perhaps most character- 
istic of Swinburne’s penchant for holding the mirror of artifice up to na- 
ture is his insistence on using his favorite image of flame and fire to de- 
scribe sunsets which witnesses agree were marked by diffused rather 
than concentrated light, by intense and long-lasting radiance rather than 
by darting tongues of brightness. The best comment, surely, on Swin- 
burne’s logorrheic treatment of the sunsets is Hopkins’, in the letter al- 
ready quoted: “Either in fact he does not see nature at all or else he 
overlays the landscape with such phantasmata, secondary images, and 
what not of a delirium-tremendous imagination that the result is a kind 
of bloody broth: you know what I mean. At any rate there is no picture.” 

Hopkins, however — and how unfortunate it is that he did not 
finally transmute his experiences into verse — is an extraordinarily sensi- 
tive and minute observer. His prose letter, far from being a set-piece like 
Bridges’ and Swinburne’s stanzas, is a delicate blending of scientific 
description and aesthetic perception. His wealth of metaphors and 
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analogies (inflamed flesh, yellow wax, bright metals, fish-scales, crim- 
son silk, ploughed fields glazed with crimson ice, artist’s studios, Rem- 
brandt paintings, shoals of dolphins, waves in Japanese painting, sand, 
light behind tortoise-shell, Derbyshire alabaster, incandescent iron, 
chalk mixed with sand and muddy earths, pigments of ochre and Indian 
red) brings ethereal phenomena down to earthly terms. But the figures 
and analogies are themselves so freshly evocative, so apt, so far removed 
from commonplace standards of comparison that they enlarge and in- 
tensify, rather than constrict, the reader’s experience. In addition, Hop- 
kins enhances the immediacy of the various phenomena, indeed con- 
verts the visual into the tangible, by describing them as much in terms 
of texture and shape (flecks, spangles, quilted, ploughed, hummocks, 
fluted, burlier, brindled, ribs, bars) as in language of color and light. 
Far more effectively than the writers in verse, he combines the spatial 
dimension of the spectacle with the temporal as he describes the subtle 
arrangement and succession of effects, the impingement, mingling, and 
shifting of the respective bands of color. In Hopkins’ paragraphs, writ- 
ten as scientific rather than poetic discourse, is embodied a true sense of 
the “inscape” of the scene that millions of Englishmen beheld on those 
memorable afternoons. 

Our knowledge of how Tennyson, Bridges, and Swinburne re- 
acted, privately and immediately, to what they saw is clouded by the 
dramatic or allegorical contexts in which they eventually set their pub- 
lished versions of the Krakatoa phenomena. Did Tennyson himself — 
“St. Telemachus” being as yet unconceived — think of the displays pri- 
marily as “blood-red” and “wrathful”? Was it Bridges, or only his “fair 
delighted queen,” who found them “warm and comfortable”? And 
where, in the welter of words Swinburne was moved to utter, can we 
isolate the essence of his own experience at Putney between 4 and 5 
p.m. on 25 November? At least we know quite surely how Hopkins 
felt. It is the very absence of art that gives his report its unquestionable 
authenticity. But whatever the particular quality of each man’s re- 
sponse, no shadow of physical dread darkened his appreciation of the 
scene’s sheer beauty. To be sure, from those same upper reaches of the 
atmosphere where the colors were mixed in a colossal palette came a 
more tangible product, fallout. People collected it on window-panes dur- 
ing rainstorms and snowfalls; but it was harmless volcanic ash, merely a 
scientific curiosity. Nobody then was imperiled by the dust that had 
blown halfway around the world. 
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THE BIRMINGHAM POLITICAL UNION AND THE GOVERNMENT 
1831-32 


HE VICTORIAN ERA, insofar as it was an age of reform, well may 
be dated from the introduction of the great Reform Bill in 
1831.1 The Bill’s passage through a reluctant Parliament was 

an important departure in nineteenth-century political history: the 

spectacle of a Government working with popular agitators was a nov- 
elty. Popular external pressure on Parliament had become familiar by 

1831, but never before had professional politicians in Westminster been 

required to rely on popular agitators to help with a matter under con- 

sideration in Parliament nor had popular political leaders assumed 
such an influence over the ultimate course of legislation. As the situ- 
ation matured in late 1831, the Government found itself somewhat com- 
promised by the popular leaders and the popular leaders found them- 
selves at the mercy of the Whig Government. It is in this interplay 
between the constitutional organs of government and the popular as- 
sociations, particularly, as we shall see, the political unions, that we find 
much of that real novelty of the Reform Bill era, namely, the growing 
role Victorian political consciousness was to play in determining the 
course of national affairs.” 


i For the best analysis of the rationale and consequences of the Reform Bill see Norman 
Gash, Politics in the Age of Peel (London, 1953). 
2 The phenomenon of early Victorian political consciousness has been subjected to pro- 
fessional scrutiny in a number of areas. More particularly, the subject of extra-parlia- 
mentary voluntary political associations has been treated by Samuel H. Beer, “The 
Representation of Interests in British Government: Historical Background,” American 
Political Science Review, LI (1957), 613-650. Gilbert A. Cahill presents an interesting 
view of voluntary association among groups not of a liberal character in “Irish Cathol- 
icism and English Toryism,” Review of Politics, XIX (1957), 62-76, and “The Protestant 
Association and the Anti-Maynooth Agitation of 1845,” Catholic Historical Review, 
XLIII (1957), 273-308. 
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The reform of Parliament enacted in June 1832 was certainly the 
product of both the new popular agitation and the customary legislative 
operation of Parliament. Out of the complex interaction of these forces, 
it is possible to disentangle the influence of outside demands from the 
more normal political activities so as to see where and how external 
agitation affected the issue within Parliament and when it did not affect 
it at all. Popular pressure first appears prominently in 1830 and 1831 
as one of the many influences which determined the kind of reform 
bill to be introduced. Again in late 1831 such pressure was influential 
in forcing the reintroduction of the Reform Bill after it had been re- 
jected by the House of Lords. In May 1832, popular tumult seems to 
have helped determine the eventual fate of the Reform Bill, although 
not as much as many participants thought, for the Cabinet crisis was 
resolved mainly by normal play of party politics but at least in part by 
the state of the country. 


The political artificers who constituted Lord Grey’s Government 
were in an unusual situation. At the time of their accession to office in 
November 1830 they were puzzled about the attitude to take toward 
the issue which was even then gripping the popular imagination. While 
events in France, economic depression, and general dissatisfaction with 
Wellington’s stand on parliamentary reform, served to give more im- 
mediacy to the cries of leading popular reformers, the ministers them- 
selves were divided on the matter. Some of them, such as Lord Durham 
and Lord John Russell, had had careers of Radical or quasi-Radical 
attachment to this question, but others, those from the Canningite fac- 
tion, especially Palmerston and Melbourne, were fundamentally op- 
posed to any large reform measure. In between was Lord Grey himself 
who, although he had refrained from working for reform during the 
troublous wartime period and afterwards, was among the most vener- 
able reformers, having brought in a reform motion in 1793 and a bill in 
1797.* Trying to hold his party together, he played down parliamentary 
reform, making Catholic Emancipation his first legislative goal.* Until 
the Catholic question was taken from him by Wellington in 1829, Grey, 
though he was known to favor taking a hundred seats from the rotten 
boroughs, had kept to himself his conviction of ten years that a really 
sweeping reform measure was necessary (Trevelyan, pp. 183-184, 371- 


8 G. M. Trevelyan, Lord Grey of the Reform Bill, 2nd ed. (London, 1952), pp. 73. 
4 Trevelyan, pp. 180-212; Arthur Aspinall, Lord Brougham and the Whig Party (Man- 
_ chester, 1939), pp. 99-187. 
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373). When the Catholic solution did allow him to put parliamentary 
reform first again, Grey was faced not only by the split among his own 
ministers over the question, but by strong opposition to it in Parliament. 

Parliament had demonstrated on several occasions during the 
twenties that it would brook no parliamentary reform.® Moreover, it 
was not specifically as a gesture of favor to any reform plan of Grey — for 
he had not announced one — that Wellington had been defeated. Many 
other factors played a part, especially the gesture of disapprobation 
toward the Duke by the ultra-Tories for his concession to the Irish on 
Catholic relief. The ultra-Tories, conservative and “Protestant,” had 
joined the Grey Whigs and the Radicals to force Wellington from 
office, and for the time being they held the political balance in the 
House of Commons.* Among the members who held the power to make 
or break Grey’s ministry only a few looked with favor on parliamentary 
reform.” On the other hand, Grey could not rely on the Radicals in the 
House, men who would take parliamentary reform beyond the limits 
he would tolerate. In sum, it was a perplexing position for a new Prime 
Minister: a divided Government relying on an uncertain majority com- 
posed of conflicting interests. Therefore any measure the Grey Govern- 
ment introduced had both to try to win a parliamentary majority and, 
if that failed, to win a majority among the electorate. If an election had 
to be held on the issue of a particular bill, then that bill had substantially 
to satisfy the demands of the reform leaders who in 1830 and 1831 had 
secured an extraordinary hold over public opinion. Grey believed the 
bill his drafting committee came up with early in 1831 would win a 
majority in both Houses, but his confidence did not seem to limit his 
concern that public opinion be satisfied on the issue, for on several 
occasions he warned the King that the favor of public opinion was vital 
to his Government.’ In short, Grey had to plan his bill so that it would 


5 Especially over the Penryn and East Retford questions in 1828, but also in 1818, 1819, 
1820, 1821, 1822, 1823, and 1826. 

6 Three Early Nineteenth Century Diaries, ed. Arthur Aspinall (London, 1952), pp. 
xxiii-xxv, xxviii-xxix; William Nassau Molesworth, The History of the Reform Bill of 
1832 (1865), p. 62; Geoffrey Best, “The Protestant Constitution and Its Supporters, 
1800-1829,” Transactions of the Royal Historical Society, sth ser., VIII (1958), 105- 
127; Cahill, “Irish Catholicism,” 65-66. 

T Among the ultra-Tory reformers was the Marquis of Blandford, who feared that the 
Catholics would use their emancipated status and wealth to buy up the rotten borough 
seats. 

8 Grey expressed his opinion that the first Reform Bill would gain a majority in both 
Houses (The Reform Act, 1832; The Correspondence of the Late Earl Grey with His 
Majesty King William IV, ed. Henry, Third Earl Grey [1867], I, 52, 92, 118, 141-142, 
146-147, 154, 156, 215). His letters to the King before introduction (pp. 52, 92, 118) 
were written to gain royal assent to such a strong measure in advance. Grey would cer- 
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win the favor of the country even if it failed to win the favor of Parlia- 
ment, but at the same time he hoped it would pass without the need 
for an appeal to the electorate. 

By the time the Committee of Four sat down to draft the Reform 
Bill in December 1830 reform sentiment had become concentrated in 
associations, reform societies, and political unions. If nothing more, 
the political unions were the noisiest organs of reform sentiment, and 
were considered by reformers to be generally expressive of public opin- 
ion. Spreading from their birthplace in Birmingham, the political un- 
ions became the center of support for the Grey Government outside of 
Parliament. They were a source of strength and were worthy of the 
attention of the Ministry because they were representative of the col- 
lective opinion of large numbers of individuals and had been formed 
primarily to give advice to the Government and to petition Parliament 
on the reform question (Morning Herald, 24 Jan. 1832). This was sup- 
port the Government was happy to have, but there lingered among the 
Ministers a suspicion of the intentions of the unions in raising the re- 
form issue.® Nor was this suspicion surprising in view of the fact that the 
political unions were of a wide range of types, extending from highly 
respectable groups, such as the parent organization in Birmingham, 
to nearly subversive “low” or working-class political unions in Lanca- 
shire and Yorkshire. While no two were alike in their motivation or 
ultimate intention, they were similar in their conscious imitation of the 
Birmingham Political Union (the B. P. U.), and they were unanimously 
in favor of some kind of parliamentary reform.!° 

The Birmingham Union itself was organized around a nucleus 
of merchants, manufacturers, and bankers who had backed Thomas 
Attwood’s vain attempts to convince Parliament that his currency re- 
form notions were valid and applicable in the prevailing economic dis- 
tress. About this core was a large group of workingmen, mainly the 
skilled artisans typical of Birmingham industry, who had favored Radi- 
cal reform ideas for some time. The union of these class groups suc- 
ceeded in Birmingham where there was less of an economic and social 


tainly not have tried to deceive the King, but to gain his favor he was sure to paint a 
rosy picture. The letters written between the introduction of the Bill and the dissolution 
of Parliament contain notes of warning, though confidence in a majority is reiterated. 
Nevertheless, Grey’s need for favorable public opinion for success in the reform matter 
was made abundantly clear by Grey himself (pp. 98, 385). 

® Standard, 12 Nov. 1831; Three Diaries, p. 153. 


10 Asa Briggs, “Background of the Parliamentary Reform Movement in Three English 
Cities (1830-2),” Cambridge Historical Journal, X (1952), 293-317, gives a survey 
of similarities and differences in Manchester, Leeds, and Birmingham. For background 
in Manchester politics see Donald Read, Peterloo (Manchester, 1958), pp. 35-56. 
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gulf between classes than was present in other industrial towns. In 
Manchester and Leeds that gulf was so wide that attempts to unite the 
classes over parliamentary reform were unavailing and there appeared 
separate middle-class and working-class (“low”) political unions. Even 
in London, the National Political Union represented the shopkeepers 
and professional men rather than the artisans and the workers who pre- 
ferred extreme Radical ideas of universal suffrage and annual parlia- 
ments to the moderate reform notions of the middle classes." 

Building up reform sentiment, marshalling it, and proclaiming it 
by modern propaganda techniques, the unions constituted an extremely 
strong, organized force by 1831. Grey himself deplored their existence 
and was said to consider them too strong for either party to deal with, 
but he agreed with his Cabinet, which sensed that the unions would 
dissolve as soon as the reform issue was settled. On this basis the Govern- 
ment refused to allow their suppression.!* Had the Government publicly 
condemned them, it would have had to proceed by law against them. 
Had it publicly sanctioned them, it would have been unable to control 
them. So the theory went.'* Grey, in trying to cover his own failure to 
take a firm stand for or against them, cited the refusal of the Welling- 
ton Government to take action against them.'* However, Grey’s attitude 
was based entirely on his own political circumstances; Wellington had 
not been bothered by the white heat of the passions which the unions 
had generated mainly after the July Revolution in France, and par- 
ticularly after Grey had come to office pledging the parliamentary re- 
form which Wellington had denied.'® 

For the time being, however, it behooved the Government to 
remain silent. The Cabinet, with the Committee of Four, was in agree- 
ment with Lord Grey that any measure introduced would have to be of 
a sweeping nature, a bill which might make it difficult to maintain 
their majority in Parliament. Therefore they must have been content to 
allow the unions to continue to whip up feeling in the country. The 


11 Graham Wallas, Life of Francis Place (1898), pp. 282-285. 


12 Three Diaries, pp. 158, 271-272. A fine summary of Grey’s views appears in Grey, II, 
470-473; Howick Papers, Grey to Lord Holland, 19 May 1831. 

18 Lord Melbourne at the Home Office declined many requests for official opinion on the 
legality of specific unions (see, e.g., Home Office Papers 43.41). 

14 Grey, II, 471; Hansard, grd Ser., IX (1831), 35. Peel had learned from the Law 

cers while he was in the Home Office that it would have been difficult to secure 
conviction were the Birmingham Union to be prosecuted for celebrating the French 
Revolution in 1830 (H.O. 49.7, 48.28). 

18 There is no evidence to indicate that Wellington was particularly worried by the ap- 
pearance of the unions while he was still in office. See Despatches, Correspondence and 
Memoranda of Field Marshal Arthur Duke of Wellington, ed. Arthur Richard, Second 
Duke of Wellington (1880), VII. 
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more potent the demand from the country, the better prepared Parlia- 
ment might be to consider a proposal of grandiose conception and to 
continue to follow Grey’s leadership. At the same time, the noncommit- 
tal attitude of the Government on the specific nature of its reform 
measure during the months from November to March merely served to 
raise the temper of the reformers. Suspicions of Government intentions 
fed the wrath of public orators from London across the Midlands to 
the North, and the mounting chorus of the unions may have had some 
effect on the actual drafting of the Bill (although for lack of specific 
evidence this must remain matter for supposition).1® Nevertheless, 
when the Reform Bill was finally introduced by Lord John Russell, 
1 March 1831, it was greeted by the unions with approbation, and im- 
mediately they attached themselves firmly to Lord Grey and his Bill. 
They announced, however, that their support was part of a tacit com- 
pact with Grey. The “compact” dedicated the unions to his support be- 
cause he had taken the people’s interest in bringing in the Bill. Grey 
had an obligation to remain faithful to the Bill, not allowing it to be 
amended in any of its provisions, and if he did desert the Bill (as he 
had his own first Bill in 1797), the political unions, feeling released 
from their “compact,” would proceed to demand a far more radical 
and sweeping reform measure ( Midland Representative, 30 July 1831). 

It appeared to many political unionists that this “compact” was 
kept, and the Government as a consequence continued to keep its own 
counsel on the status of the unions. This may have been from lack of 
policy, but circumstances show it to be more a reflection of the inter- 
play in which the Government was engaged with these external politi- 
cal associations. The only public policy seemed to be to tolerate the 
unions as indistinguishable from the political associations of the past.?7 

Out of the Government's forbearing silence the Opposition could 
make political capital. The tacit acceptance of union support in the 
elections of May 1831 was used to discredit the Government. More- 
over, a few tactical errors of the ministers later gave powerful ammuni- 
tion to the Opposition. For example, nothing could have been more 
convenient as a weapon to turn against both the Government and the 
political unions than the correspondence between Thomas Attwood, 
Viscount Althorp, and Lord John Russell. Attwood, founder and chair- 
man of the Birmingham Political Union, had written those two min- 


16 There is actually very little in the way of documentary evidence from the Committee 
of Four (J. R. M. Butler, The Passing of the Great Reform Bill [1914], p. 171). 


17 Defined by the Attorney-General, Sir Thomas Denman (Sir J. Arnould, Memoir of Lord 
Denman [1873], I, 392). 
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isters, on behalf of a big B. P. U. meeting (3 October 1831) to thank 
them for their part in bringing the Bill as far as it had gone in Parlia- 
ment.!® Each replied with thanks for the compliment, but Russell's letter 
was plainly a blunder: “I beg to acknowledge with heartfelt gratitude 
the undeserved honour done me by 150,000 of my countrymen. Our 
prospects are now obscured for the moment, and I trust only for a 
moment. It is impossible that the whisper of a faction should prevail 
against the voice of a nation” (Aris’s Birmingham Gazette, 10 Oct. 
1831). The unfortunate word, “faction,” was taken by the furious Op- 
position to mean the Lords’ majority which had defeated the Bill on 8 
October.!® Yet the principal objection to the correspondence was that 
it recognized the existence of the B. P. U., giving it a kiss of favor.?° 
Furthermore, there were cries that the letters sanctioned the seditious 
sentiments which had been expressed by some of the speakers at the 
Birmingham meeting. Russell and Althorp apparently had overlooked 
in reports of the speeches several declarations that the unionists would 
refuse to pay their taxes until such time as the Bill were enacted. The 
Cabinet was plainly embarrassed by the seditious flavor of a meeting 
expressing complete loyalty to it (Hansard, 3rd Ser., VIII [1831], 604- 
607 ). An explanation of this fact was made more difficult in debate since 
the Opposition delighted in citing a different, earlier exchange of let- 
ters between Grey and Attwood, using it as further indication that the 
Administration was in full cooperation with the B. P. U.? To the Tories, 
the contacts between the two seemed at these times to be so close that 
either the Government was under Union direction, or the B. P. U. was 
being managed from Whitehall.?* 

In point of fact, there was more to this charge than the most 
perceptive observers dared guess. The Government, to keep the support 
of the Birmingham Union, but to avoid being discredited by its unwise 
behavior, had to exert occasional pressure on it.?* If the Union under- 


18 B, P. U. Report, 3 Oct. 1831. The B. P. U. Reports were printed under separate titles 
as the occasion warranted, but reference to them here is standardized. 

19 Wellington, VIII, 229-230; Three Diaries, pp. 203-204. See Russell’s letter to the 
King, Brit. Mus., Add. MSS. 38,080, ff. 54-56. 

20 The entire debate involving the letter is in Hansard, 3rd Ser., VIII (1831), 596-624. 
It is interesting that the Government consistently maintained that it was a Birmingham 
public meeting with which the ministers corresponded while the Opposition, more ac- 
curately, called it a Union gathering. 

21 Hansard, 3rd Ser., IV (1831), 860; VII (1831), 1321-22; IX (1831), 65-67, 127, 
197; X (1832), 50; XI (1832), 435-436, 536-537, 709-710. 

22 The storm over the Russell and Althorp letters did not deter Lords Grey and Durham 
from writing similar notes of thanks to the Northern Political Union in May 1832 
(Newcastle Chronicle, 5 May 1832). 


23 Grey and Attwood were in formal correspondence in June 1831 over the rental re- 
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took measures inimical to civil order which might be imitated in towns 
less stable than Birmingham, the Government might fall. However, if 
the Government tried to suppress the Union directly, it would be 
destroying its own most potent support. On one occasion in particular, 
the Ministry interfered with the affairs of the B. P. U. The actions of 
both the Government and the Union (in November 1831) reveal the 
nature of the relationship between them, the interplay which character- 
ized their activities in the promotion of the Reform Bill. 


On the one major occasion for Government interference, the Un- 
ion had talked publicly about establishing a national guard in Birming- 
ham (Birmingham Journal, 5, 12, 19 Nov. 1831). This was a popular 
idea at the time in view of the destructiveness of the Bristol riots and in 
the absence of any urban equivalent of the yeomanry to preserve order.** 
The Birmingham proposal, however, put the responsibility for the pres- 
ervation of the peace on the Union and its hierarchy rather than on the 
civil authorities, a usurpation of the constitutional function of civil 
government.?> There were many and gross objections to the plan, but it 
seems clear that the proposal of the B. P. U. to organize itself on this 
quasi-military basis was merely a feint in the political warfare waging 
over the Reform Bill (H.O. 49.7, 433-435; H.O. 48.28). The entire dis- 
cussion in Birmingham was too public, too obvious to have been serious. 
Such plans are usually matured and adopted under cover, but at three 
Council meetings this one was debated and proofs even sent to public 
officials.** It is not difficult to understand the Union reasoning. 

The Bill had been rejected by the House of Lords. Parliament 
was prorogued while the Government tried to determine its course on 


strictions of the Bill (Birmingham Journal, 2 July 1831) and over the Bristol situation 
in early November 1831 (Grey, I, 394-395n). Joseph Parkes, a strong influence on Att- 
wood and the B. P. U. leaders, was “flattered by, but not honoured with unsought 
letters from Lord Althorp and Lord John Russell,” he reported to George Grote, 26 
Oct. 1831 (Add. MSS. 35,149, f. 119). Althorp wrote a letter of caution to Attwood, 
10 Oct. 1831, in which he promises to write again (Althorp MSS). 

24 Brit. Mus., Place Collection, Set 17, II, 8; Add. MSS. 27,790, ff. 270-277; H. O. 40.29, 
41.8; H. A. Bruce, Life of General Sir William Napier (1864), I, 362-363; Morning 
Chronicle, 20 Oct., 5 and 21 Nov., 5 Dec. 1831; The Times, 27 Oct., 1 Nov. 1831. 

25 Proposed Plan for the Organization of the Birmingham Political Union (1831); Morn- 
ing Chronicle, 10 Nov. 1831; Brit. Mus., Add. MSS. 27,792, f. 248; Standard, 8 Nov. 
1831. At the request of Lord Grey, Melbourne secured the opinion of the Law Officers 
on the legality of the plan. The opinion indicated that the plan was illegal (Grey, I, 
424; H. O. 48.28). 

26 Alternate plans had been debated at the weekly Council meetings reported in the 
Birmingham Journal, 5, 12, and 19 Nov. 1831. It was abandoned the 22nd ( Birming- 
ham Journal, 26 Nov.). Attwood sent Sir Francis Lawley, Warwickshire Member, a 
proof of his speech on the plan, possibly the same proof found in H. O. 44.25. This was 
known to Melbourne and Grey ( Howick MSS., Melbourne to Grey, 18 Nov. 1831). 
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the matter: to reintroduce the Bill unamended, to introduce a compro- 
mise measure satisfactory to the Lords, or to drop the Bill entirely. 
Several members of the Cabinet would have received well the idea that 
the Government abandon the Bill, either letting the matter rest or in- 
troducing after Christmas a milder measure, thought capable of win- 
ning the favor of the Lords’ majority. Grey himself was eager to 
compromise and looked favorably upon the attempts of Lord Wharn- 
cliffe to bring about a rapprochement between the reformers and their 
opponents on the Bill (Howick MSS., Grey to Lansdowne, 15 Nov. 
1831). Of course this would have meant toning down some of the fea- 
tures present in the defeated Bill. That was precisely what the po- 
litical unions feared. They also feared that Grey might resign in 
despair, and that Wellington might then return to office still pledged 
to avoid reform or at least intending to bring in a milk-and-water bill. 
The B. P. U. plan of military organization was appavently designed to 
help force a timid Government to hasten reintroduction of the Reform 
Bill and to lay aside its growing inclination to compromise on the ques- 
tion. If the Government, as suspected, had already decided secretly to 
abandon the Bill, its hand would have been forced by the B. P. U. plan 
and popular agitation renewed. On the other hand, the plan gave the 
country a notion of what could be done should “Polignac” Wellington 
come to power at the head of an anti-reform Ministry.27 Attwood said 
the nation could be mobilized in an hour. This was an Attwoodian exag- 
geration, but with a grain of truth behind it, for such a plan, if it had 
ever achieved general acceptance, would have permitted the speedy 
mobilization of the citizenry.?* Corollary to these central motives may 
have been the notion that the Union, by playing the villain, could sud- 
denly appear a wise and conservative yet strong and fearless leader of 
the popular cause when it shed its villainy by dropping the plan. When 
this happened, it was applauded for the step. The Newcastle Chron- 
icle said, “This step will greatly raise the character of the Union for 
prudence” (3 Dec. 1831). 

Meanwhile, the plan of the Union and the orations of its leaders 
coincided with the aims of other reformers. By implying that the Gov- 
ernment did not intend to recall Parliament until after Christmas, cer- 
tain reform leaders put the Grey Ministry in a poor light in the country. 
They tried to convey the erroneous impression that delay in recalling 
Parliament was due to Grey’s desire to let referm sentiment in the coun- 
try cool in order to permit the introduction of a watered-down bill in 


27 Molesworth, p. 162; Morning Chronicle, 18 Nov. 1831. 
28 Morning Chronicle, 25 Nov. 1831; Birmingham Journal, 26 Nov. 1831. 
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January (see, e.g., Morning Chronicle, 10 Nov. 1831). This was not 
true although Grey thought the agitation too extreme and in need of 
tempering. But by conveying this deliberate falsehood these reformers 
did nothing to calm the agitated state of the country; quite the contrary. 
And it was almost certainly this fact that prompted the Cabinet to vote 
to recall Parliament on 6 December and to reintroduce the Reform Bill 
immediately. Reintroduction, it was hoped, would serve to calm the 
country, which it did.*® 

The immediate reaction of the Grey Administration to the Birm- 
ingham plan clearly demonstrates its reliance on public opinion in the 
country and on the unions in particular. It approached Attwood per- 
sonally and secretly to persuade him to drop the plan of organization.*° 
Lord Althorp secretly conveyed the proposal to Joseph Parkes of 
Birmingham that he, being known to the Union, take up the matter with 
Attwood on behalf of the Government. After consultations in London 
with both Althorp and the Attorney-General, Parkes returned to Birm- 
ingham to talk with Attwood.*! He was able to convince the Union 
leader. As a consequence, when the plan was taken from the table at the 
next meeting of the Council of the Union, Parkes appeared with a long 
explanation of the legal objections to it. Never mentioning that he had 
been sent by the Government, he showed that while the Union was 
legal as a political association it could not take upon itself the powers 
of government. The plan, in short, was illegal both by common and 
statute law.®* Prudently, the Union dropped the plan. 

The presumption of the Union in considering its military plan 
had raised a storm of indignation from the Opposition and even from 
some friends of reform. The King was furious and demanded the sup- 
pression of the unions, and in this he was joined by a strong chorus 
from Parliament where the fate of reform was to be decided (Grey, 
I, 401-402, 404, 406-407 ). Grey, for his part, knew that if the unions were 
suppressed they would continue to meet under different names, they 


2° Howick MSS., Durham to Grey, (?) Oct., 21 Nov. 1831; Holland to Grey, 26 Oct. 
1831; Brit. Mus., Add. MSS. 27,790, f. 98; Sir Denis LeMarchant, Memoir of John 
Charles, Viscount Althorp, Third Earl Spencer (1876), pp. 373-374. Grey was furious 
at what he considered the deception practiced by Francis Place, who probably had 
inspired the whole fabrication of the Government’s intention. Grey expressed his feel- 
ings to Place (Brit. Mus., Add. MSS. 27,790, f. 87). 

30 This had been recommended by the Law Officers in their opinion (H. O. 48.28), but it 
was Althorp who persuaded Grey to do it. See Althorp MSS., Althorp to Grey, Nov. 
1831, and Grey, I, 425. 

31 Althorp MSS., Althorp to Grey, 20 Nov. 1831. An account is given in Jessie K. Buckley, 
Joseph Parkes of Birmingham (London, 1926), pp. 85-86. 

32 Particularly 39 George III, c. 79, and 57 George III, c. 19. For accounts of his speech 
see Morning Chronicle, 25 Nov. 1831; Birmingham Journal, 26 Nov. 1831. 
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would be given consequence, and they would be established as the 
acknowledged organs of public opinion whereas now they were only 
the symptoms.** Yet if the unions were to reach beyond the law, he was 
willing to quarrel with them, any damage to the matter of reform not- 
withstanding (LeMarchant, p. 367). The actual step taken by the 
Government was a moderate one. A proclamation was issued simply 
restating the existing law in relation to political associations, warning 
that they must have no divisions, ranks, or gradations, and that they 
must not set themselves up as civil authority. The same firm but re- 
strained admonition was reiterated in the King’s speech at the opening 
of Parliament a few days later.** — 

Immediate interpretations of the meaning of the Proclamation 
were diverse. They ranged from that of the B. P. U., which saw it only 
as a “friendly warning,” to the common notion that it was a ruling that 
all political unions were illegal. Parkes knew that the document merely 
stated the law and was directed solely at the B. P. U. organizational 
plan and imitations of it, but he feared that it would be taken as an act 
suppressing the unions per se.*> Two facts, as they appeared, underlined 
the real nature of the Proclamation. First, there was the fact that the 
B. P. U. had abandoned its plan before the Proclamation could be read 
in Birmingham. This seemed a positive indication that the Birmingham 
group had privileged and private communication with the Government 
which had allowed it to coordinate its timing to perfection; the relation- 
ship between Whitehall and Birmingham appeared to be close.** Sec- 
ond, the Government failed to bring in a bill suppressing the unions at 
the opening of the new session of Parliament. Instead, it demonstrated 
its attitude to the popular associations by introducing a new Reform 
Bill it claimed was “as effective” as the old. It was now committed to 
the principle that if the Bill were quickly passed the foundations would 
be swept from under the political unions, bringinz about their dissolu- 
tion (Hansard, 3rd Ser., IX [1831], 38-39). Its firm attitude on this 
policy overcame Opposition demands for action against the unions, but 
once the Ministry had been forced to set its renewed reform policy, the 


33 Grey, II, 472; Lord Melbourne’s Papers, ed., Lloyd C. Sanders (1889), p. 133. 

34 London Gazette, 22 Nov. 1831, 2421; Hansard, 3rd Ser., IX (1831), 4-5. 

3% Brit. Mus., Place Collection, Set 17, II, f. 32a. Some people did take it to be a ruling 
of illegality for all political unions and some magistrates acted upon that assumption. 
See Bath Chronicle, 24 Nov. 1831; Bath Herald, 26 Nov. 1831; Morning Herald, 23 
Nov. 1831, 9 Feb. 1832; Leeds Mercury, 10 Dec. 1831; Morning Chronicle, 21 Dec. 
1831. 

86 Wellington, VIII, 85-86. Croker expressed this conviction both in the House of Com- 
mons (Hansard, 3rd Ser., IX [1831], 397-399) and in the Quarterly Review, XLVI 
(1832), 550-551, XLVII (1832), 570. 
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actions of the unions were superfluous and their importance faded dur- 
ing the winter of 1831-32. 


However, in the “Days of May” (1832) the question of political 
union pressure again arose, renewing with it demands for the suppres- 
sion of the unions. The May situation was wholly different from that of 
the previous November. Adverse action by the House of Lords capped 
by the King’s refusal to create enough peers to pass the Reform Bill 
forced the resignation of the Grey Government. Into the breach stepped 
the Duke of Wellington charged with the task of forming a new Gov- 
ernment. The Iron Duke was no longer inflexible on the reform issue 
for he now knew that the King would accept no administration which 
refused to carry through the Reform Bill.*? For all intents and purposes, 
the work of reformers in the country was done. The resolution of the 
matter was in reality a question of time. A reform instituted by the 
Tories would be a bitter pill, however, especially in view of the fact 
that they were showing a willingness to enact the Bill just as a means 
of acquiring office. As a consequence a sense of desperation appeared 
throughout the country which expressed itself among the political un- 
ions in enormous meetings, lengthy petitions over thousands of signa- 
tures, and acts of outright intimidation, directed at preventing Welling- 
ton from taking office. Were the Bill to be enacted, it must be enacted 
by the “popular” Ministry of Lord Grey. The tumult generated by the 
popular associations gave rise to a misconception that their activities 
in May had an indispensable influence in resolving the crisis.** 

In the event, the actions of the political unions were relatively 
harmless and had only an indirect effect on the resolution of the Cabinet 
crisis. Three particular acts of intimidation were undertaken which have 
been cited as representative of the state of affairs the Duke would have 
faced had he taken office: a general refusal to pay taxes, a gold run on 
the banks, and a threat of insurrection ( Wallas, p. 321). It is not difficult 
to see through these threats. First, those who threatened refusal to pay 
taxes had not the courage of their convictions, for they never did re- 
fuse, and had they refused their goods might have been put under 
distraint.*® Second, the “Go for Gold” cry did not generate any run 


37 This was an accepted fact. See Charles Greville, The Greville Memoirs, ed. Henry 
Reeve (1888), II, 94-95. 


38 See, e.g., Wallas, pp. 321-323; Molesworth, pp. 327-333; J. A. Roebuck, History of 
the Whig Ministry of 1830 (1852), II, 286-298; Elie Halévy, The Triumph of Reform, 
2nd ed., trans. E. I. Watkin (London, 1950), pp. 55-59. 


%® Butler, Reform Bill, pp. 383-384; Wellington, VIII, 319; Standard, 6 Oct. 1831; 
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beyond the “nermal” demand in a time of excitement.*® Finally, the 
threat of insurrection was immaterial because the whole tone of the 
threat was transparent. The latter is the most interesting as a weapon 
of modern political warfare for it was clear to those who were per- 
ceptive that the only threat to the peace was from the “low” political 
unions or working-class organizations which had hardly played a major 
role in the passage of the Bill and were not very happy with it.*! 

The evidence that an insurrection was being planned comes 
from the manuscript Political Narratives of Francis Place. Looking back 
from 1837, he remembers the meetings in his library, of unionists from 
Birmingham, London, and other localities, at which they decided “that 
Birmingham was the place in which to hoist the standard of revolt.” 
While the Midlands arose, he said, London mobs would riot, drawing 
the available military into the city to allow the provinces to overturn 
the Government of Wellington (Brit. Mus., Add. MSS. 27, 793, ff. 99- 
100 ). In detail Place chronicled the activities of a few leaders during the 
“Days of May,” explaining that theirs was to be an act of rebellion 
should Wellington take office. Implicit in Place’s testimony is the real 
clue to the plan; it was a paper program with a dual purpose: to 
frighten Wellington and his colleagues from putting together a Govern- 
ment and to frighten the uncommitted or undecided members in the 
House who must vote the Duke in or out. The Duke would hear of the 
plan from the hold-over Grey Ministry to which it would be “leaked” 
by Place himself (although the actual leak did not occur in fact until 
after Wellington had given up).‘? The members of Parliament whose 


Morning Post, 12 May 1832; The Times, 17 Nov. 1831. In the reform campaign, the 
idea first came up at a Birmingham Union meeting (B. P. U. Report, 3 Oct. 1831). For 
an idea of the credulity of the Union members on the success of the threat, see Frederick 
Hill, An Autobiography of Fifty Years in Times of Reform, ed. Constance Hill (1894), 
p. 92.. 

Francis Place and other reformers believed that the run on gold had turned the trick 
against Wellington (Brit. Mus., Add. MSS. 27,794, ff. 84, 287-288; B. P. U. Report, 16 
May 1832, p. 5). The Times, the Morning Chronicle, and the Morning Herald, between 
12 and 18 May 1832, reported a demand for deposits, but no uncontrollable run. How- 
ever, they might have been inclined to minimize a run to please their friends in the 
City. All evidence points to abnormal demand, but nothing which was not easily met 
out of gold reserves on hand. Experts believed the demand was a consequence of un- 
certainty, not the product of a specific political aim, such as Place’s (See Parliamentary 
Papers, 1831-1832 [Reports of Committees, VI], “Report from the Committee of 
Secrecy on the Bank of England Charter; with the Minutes of Evidence, Appendix and 
Index,” 23,0.285; 24,0.291; 392,0.4939). 

41 See Home Office Papers, Disturbances, esp. H. O. 40.27, 40.29, 40.30. 

42 The plans of the unions were outlined by him in a detailed letter to Hobhouse who was 
at that time Secretary of State for War. The letter was to be shown to the Cabinet to 
demonstrate the “real” state of the country, but this evidently was never done (cf. Brit. 
Mus., Add. MSS. 27,794, ff. 278-279, and John Cam Hobheuse, Lord Broughton, 
Recollections of a Long Life, ed. Lady Dorchester, 4 vols. [1909-11], IV, 227-234). 
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role was crucial apparently never heard of the plan, so it hardly swung 
them. That these were the only purposes of the threat of insurrection 
was demonstrated by other evidence. For one thing, the character of 
some of the officers recruited to lead the rebels points them out as 
shadow actors.‘* Furthermore, there is a wealth of evidence in the pop- 
ular press and in transcripts of union meetings that the unionists were 
unaware of any plan to rebel and were not being prepared to follow 
any such plan.‘* Finally, the Commander-in-Chief informed Althorp 
that he had seen little danger of insurrection.*® In short, the later inter- 
pretation that the political unions were instrumental in forestalling Well- 
ington from forming a Government by threat of insurrection fails from 
a lack of evidence. There is little to indicate that their threats were 
either serious or effective.‘® There is another consideration. Trade con- 
ditions had been so poor for several years and had been so intensified 
by agricultural and industrial unrest that the City, as well as the landed 
interest, was extremely sensitive to the prolongation of political crisis 
which might bring about economic anarchy.‘ It was to the possibility of 


43 Prominently mentioned were a Pole, Count Czapski, who was in England to drum up 
sympathy for his country, not to lead an English revolution (B. P. U. Report, 7 May 
1832, p. 4), and Sir William Napier, whom Parkes called “an honest political madman” 
and who was inspired by a profound hatred of Whigs, including those whose Govern- 
ment the revolution was designed to uphold (see Lambton MSS., Parkes to Edward 
Ellice, 8 Jan. 1837; Bruce, II, 270-275). 

See The Address of the Council of the Birmingham Political Union to All Their Fellow- 
Countrymen in the United Kingdom (1832), a broadside; B. P. U. Report, 14 May 
—_ Pp. 3-7; Birmingham Journal, 19 May 1832; Brit. Mus., Add. MSS. 27,794, f. 
162. 

Three Diaries, p. 258. There were many rumors of disaffection in the army, e.g. Morn- 
ing CI _ icle, 10 May 1832; Hill, pp. 89-90; LeMarchant, p. 433; Brit. Mus., Add. 
MSS. «, 794, f. 10; Midland Representative, 2 June 1832; Alexander Somerville, The 
Autobiography of a Working Man (London, 1951), pp. 156-157. However, General 
Bouverie in the North said that such false tales are common in times of alarm as a way 
of encouraging the timid to action (H. O. 40.29). 

There is a remarkable absence of any notice of the blusterings and threatenings of the 
political unions in the papers of the principals in the Cabinet crisis. Grey and Welling- 
ton, in particular, were apparently unconcerned by the tumult in the country. Nor is 
there any significant material showing governmental concern in the Home Office papers, 
although there is a vast amount of material on the activities of the low political unions 
of the North and the National Union of the Working Classes in London, but for other 
reasons. To what extent the individual members of Parliament were concerned is im- 
possible to say, but a certain amount of discomfort is shown in the proceedings of the 
House of Commons (Hansard, 3rd Ser., XII [1832], passim). 

47 A catalogue of 1830-32 disturbances in towns and countryside would cover many 
pages. See especially Brit. Mus., Place Collection, Set 21, passim; Wellington, VII, 
300, 307, 321, 329, 357, 368, 372-373, 380-381; H. O. 40.27 (Col. Brotherton’s 
reports), 41.8-41.11, 40.29-40.30 (Gen. Bouverie’s reports), 44.23, 52.12, 52.14, 
102.41; Grey, I, 54, II, 136-137. This fear of economic anarchy was defined the 
previous autumn and is noticeable in Brit. Mus., Add. MSS. 27,792, f. 42 and 27,790, 
f. 98; Morning Chronicle, 4 Oct. 1831; Aris’s Birmingham Gazette, 24 Oct. 1831; 
Birmingham Journal, 15 Oct. 1831 and 18 Feb. 1832; W. Jones, Biographical Sketches 
of the Reform Ministers (1832), p. 753. 
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political and economic anarchy that Place and the unions were pointing 
in their posturings in the “Days of May.” If members of Parliament were 
frightened directly or indirectly by these intimidating actions, they 
would scarcely make public admission of the fact. And it was these 
members who eventually determined the Duke’s failure. 

Wellington’s failure to secure the services of Sir Robert Peel, 
master leader of the House of Commons, made it difficult for him alone 
to unite the dissident and warring factions of Tories. Peel was “sick with 
eating pledges,” and would not join a ministry which would pass a bill 
against which he had declared himself in unshakable terms, especially 
when there was an alternative Government available, eager and willing 
to enact the measure.*® Without Peel, Wellington could not command 
a majority of the Lower House unless he managed to win over some of 
the “marginals,” members who straddled the fence on the reform issue 
or who were uncommitted. If the meetings or thunderings of the Bir- 
mingham Political Union had any effect in the resolution of this parlia- 
mentary crisis, it was in restraining these men from responding to 
Wellington’s call. 

Yet, in sum, the unions had done their best work in assuring the 
favor of the country for the original Reform Bill and in assuring the 
perseverance of Lord Grey at a time when his determination was falter- 
ing. When the crisis arose among the politicians in May 1832, it was a 
parliamentary crisis less open to solution by resort to the country. The 
reform question was as good as settled before the crisis even arose 
(though had Wellington brought in a bill, its details might have been 
much different). 


In spite of the secondary nature of the urion role in May, 
throughout the passage of the Reform Bill the unions reflected the ap- 
pearance of a new political phenomenon. For the first time a Govern- 
ment had made an effort to satisfy demands of outside agitators, but it 
had found itself inextricably bound to those popular leaders through a 
course of its own choosing. It had had to develop practice in the art of 
maintaining its popular support while fighting a parliamentary battle 
along more traditional lines. Never before had it been so essential for 
the peaceful legislation of a measure before the Houses of Parliament 
that the Government cooperate with political associations which did 
not represent the established parties in Parliament. On no issue save 


48 J. W. Croker, The Croker Papers, ed. Louis J. Jennings (1884), II, 101. See also 
Greville Memoirs, II, 153-167. 
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that of Catholic Emancipation had the non-electors of the kingdom ever 
asserted as prominent an influence on the resolution of a constitutional 
issue. 

This is not to say that the populace had been politically unimpor- 
tant in times past. The Sacheverel and Gordon riots of the previous cen- 
tury demonstrated the intensity to which public zeal could be inspired 
by political or religious questions and recalled to Parliament that it had 
to reckon ultimately with the nation. Contrast these spontaneous, ill- 
directed, and haphazard demonstrations with the artfully directed and 
masterfully organized activities of the Catholic Association of Ireland 
and the B. P. U. in England and the utility of the new model popular 
association will be clear. The political associations of the early nine- 
teenth century, in their organization of public opinion and in their 
relations with the Government and Parliament, set a pattern which was 
to recur in the future. 

It seems almost characteristic of the Victorian period that popu- 
lar associations should have been created outside the limits of the parlia- 
mentary parties, and that outside pressure should have become a nor- 
mal part of the transaction of parliamentary legislative business. Both 
liberal and conservative voluntary associations exerted outside pressure 
on Parliament and Government during this period, each with its own 
special interest. For instance, there were many groups fighting on be- 
half of liberal measures, including the revived B. P. U. of the late 
thirties and its Chartist brethren, the Anti-Corn Law League and some 
factory reform groups. On the conservative side were the Protestant 
Association and the Orange Lodges, to name but two.*® Fron the his- 
tory of the interaction between these associations and the professional 
politicians, a thesis may be drawn which explains in part the formation 
of modern British political parties. Samuel Beer has done this in relating 
the representation of special interests to the establishment of political 
parties on a broad popular basis in the Victorian epoch (Beer, “Repre- 
sentation of Interests”). Certainly among the earliest symptoms of this 
enormously important development was the interaction between the 
political unions and the Government of 1831 and 1832, in which con- 
temporaries saw the unions victorious. The apparent victory of volun- 
tary political association in 1832 was a real precedent for the political 
evolution of the Victorian age. 


Union College, Schenectady 


4° Best, “The Protestant Constitution”; Cahill, “Irish Catholicism,” and “The Protestant 
Association.” 
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THE SALE OF HONOURS IN LATE VICTORIAN ENGLAND 


Ir 1s customary to think of the sale of honours to rich businessmen and 
manufacturers anxious to find acceptance in London society as a phenomenon 
of the Lloyd George era, for it was then that it assumed its most scandalous 
forms. But, as this article proposes to show, there is no doubt that it dates 
back at least as far as 1891; for it was in that year that Mr. Gladstone, of all 
people, agreed to sell two peerages in return for substantial contributions to 
the Liberal party funds.! There was, of course, nothing strictly new about 
the sale of honours. They had been sold quite openly in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and right up to the 1840's there was a good deal of bartering between 
ministers and their supporters, which resulted in peerages and baronetcies 
being exchanged for party services, financial and otherwise. But during his 
great ministry (1841-46) Sir Robert Peel did his best to follow the example 
already set by Lord Liverpool and to confine the award of honours to those 
who had given valuable services to their country or their party, and to stamp 
out the habit of giving conditional promises of honours in return for services, 
which had led to abuse in the past. As a result a new standard was set which 
Peel’s successors endeavoured to live up to. There were still isolated cases 
of men receiving a baronetcy in return for vacating a seat which the govern- 
ment needed for a minister, and there were still plenty of rich social climbers 
who tried to wangle baronetcies from the Whips. But the bartering or sale of 
honours was now regarded as distinctly improper. 

It is not possible to speak very highly of the candidates whom mid- 
Victorian ministers selected for honours, but nearly all of them had some 
conventional claim to their promotion. Broadly speaking, peerages were con- 
ferred on landed magnates whose electoral influence or service in the House 
of Commons distinguished them from their neighbours; on Scottish or Irish 
peers likely to be useful in the House of Lords; on the heirs of great magnates, 
like Lord Francis Egerton (created Earl of Ellesmere) who had inherited a 
large proportion of the Duke of Bridgewater’s estates; on former ministers, 
admirals, generals, judges, ambassadors, and other distinguished public ser- 
vants. Except in the case of ministers, potential peers had usually to possess 
an estate in land or “gilt-edged” worth at least 25,000 a year with which to 


1 I am indebted to the Marquess of Salisbury and Viscount Chilston for permission to 
use material from the Salisbury and Akers-Douglas Papers, on deposit at Christ Church, 
Oxford, and the Kent County Record Office respectively. At the request of the Marquess 
of Salisbury I have suppressed the details of a number of transactions in which political 
services were bartered for honours, lest their revelation should prove offensive to the sur- 
viving children of those concerned. These do not affect the outlines of the story. Further 
background information is included in my book, Elections and Party Management: Pol- 
itics in the Time of Disraeli and Gladstone (London, 1959). For the composition of the 
peerage up to 1911 see Ralph E. Pumphrey, “The Introduction of Industrialists into the 
British Peerage: A Study in the Adaptation of a Social Institution,” American Historical 
Review, LXV (1959), 1-16, and for the sale of honours after 1900 see Gerald Mac- 
millan, Honours for Sale (London, 1954). 
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endow the peerage. Baronetcies were essentially the reward of back-bench 
politicians with ample private means and a recognised status in the House of 
Commons or the constituencies. But they were also given to hard-working 
country gentlemen, businessmen and manufacturers with a notable record of 
local service, and to a miscellaneous array of worthy persons such as Lord 
Mayors of London and court physicians, soldiers, sailors, judges, colonial 
governors, and ambassadors not quite worth a peerage, and to community 
leaders like Sir Moses Montefiore. Except in the case of the court physicians 
and public servants, a potential baronet was expected to have a settled in- 
come of £2,000 to £10,000 a year, but the rule was not infrequently relaxed 
and quite poor men sometimes became baronets.” 

After 1868 the pattern of creations began to change as new types of 
people were given peerages. Gladstone revived the practice of giving peerages 
to businessmen still in business, ennobled a number of retired manufacturers, 
and for the first time gave peerages to retired civil servants of exceptional dis- 
tinction. He was also responsible for Tennyson’s peerage. Disraeli and Lord 
Salisbury were more conservative in their creations, but it was Disraeli who 
first ennobled a brewer (Sir Arthur Guinness, created Lord Ardilaun in 
1880), and Lord Salisbury who first ennobled a scientist (Lord Kelvin), in 
1892, and a newspaper proprietor (Lord Glenesk of the Morning Post), 
in 1895. 

Up to 1885 the number of commercial and industrial peers remained 
small. Gladstone created only one during his first ministry (Lord Wolverton, 
who took his title from a railway town) and only three during his second 
(Lords Tweedmouth, Revelstoke, and Rothschild), and Disraeli only one 
during his second ministry (Lord Ardilaun). Gladstone wished to create 
more peers from outside the landed interest, but could not in fact carry out 
his intention, partly because of opposition from the Queen, partly because 
men like Samuel Morley and Samuel Whitbread declined the honour.? But 
from 1886 the pattern of creations changed completely. In the ten years 
before 1886 only four commercial or industrial peers were created: in the 
ten years beginning in 1886 the number was no less than eighteen. And this 
increase was accompanied by a marked growth in the number of new 
baronetcies and knighthoods, the great majority of which were also given to 
businessmen and manufacturers.* 

This sudden increase was not, of course, the consequence of the sale 
of honours. Even in the Lloyd George era the proportion of honours sold for 


2 It was quite usual in the case of men without substantial entailed estates to insist that 
they should execute a trust deed settling a substantial income upon their male heirs. In 
the case of peerages for colonial governors about £4,000 a year was the minimum re- 
quired. In the case of two Parsee baronets, Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy (1857) and Sir 
Dinshaw Manockjee Petit (1890) it was one lakh (100,000) of rupees (Salisbury 
Papers). 

3 Philip Guedalla, ed., The Queen and Mr. Gladstone (London, 1933), I, 195-208, and 
Agatha Ramm, ed., The Political Correspondence of Mr. Gladstone and Lord Granville 
1868-1876 (London, 1952), I, 43-67. 

4 The increase in the number of new baronetcies and knighthoods continued steadily until 
the 1920’s, as the following figures abstracted from Debrett’s Peerage indicate. The 
inflation of the peerage did not become excessive until about 1905. Since the 1920’s the 
main changes have been the closer scrutiny of political honours lists by ministers and 
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cash was very low. It was rather the result of social changes which came to a 
climax between the two jubilees of 1887 and 1897. By then it was clear that 
the landed aristocracy could no longer hope to dominate social and political 
life as it had done until the agricultural depression of the late ‘seventies. 
Many peers and country gentlemen were now too poor to maintain the 
standard of living which was now expected of Society people, and gave way 
as arbiters of taste to the nouveaux riches. Their political influence declined 
rapidly after the enfranchisement of the agricultural labourer in 1885. And 
the prestige of that citadel of the landed interest, the House of Lords, was 
sadly shaken by the disappearance of an effective Liberal opposition after 
the Home Rule crisis of 1886, and the growing habit among peers of taking 
guinea-pig directorships from company promoters and wives from the Gaiety 
Theatre. The cream of industry and commerce had at last the opportunity to 
assert itself as an “aristocracy.” Second or third generation manufacturers, 
brewers, and merchants, whose only connection with “trade” was a block of 
shares and a directorship in a family firm, now graduated with ease into 
London society by the way of a public school and Oxford or Cambridge, 
while the entourage of the Prince of Wales included a high proportion of 
entirely self-made men. Business and professional men became after 1885 the 
dominant elements in the House of Commons, although until 1906 there re- 
mained a considerable number of country squires. Even Conservative cab- 
inets came to include as a matter of course unaristocratic persons like W. H. 
Smith, C. T. Ritchie, G. J. Goschen, and Joseph Chamberlain, who had all 
been actively engaged in business before entering politics. In the parlia- 
mentary constituencies the growth of the party machines had given real 
power in the selection of candidates and in the party organisation to such 
people as local brewers and publicans, small manufacturers and shopkeepers, 
and the relatively new class of rentiers who lived on dividends from shares in 
companies established under the Companies Act of 1862. 

Among those who found themselves rising unexpectedly fast in the 
social scale were an unusually large number of men to whom a title would 
have meant a great deal both in business and society, but who had neither 
the inclination nor the standing to earn one in the traditional way as sheriff 
or Lord Mayor of London, or as a reward for twenty years’ service in the 
House of Commons. There was also another sizeable group composed of men 
whose wives were anxious for them to obtain a title. Contemporary memoirs 
have many stories about them. Lady St. Helier tells how Bishop Magee of 


the Political Honours Scrutiny Committee, and a change in the public attitude towards 
baronetcies, which in the past were often misused by ministers and are now rarely given 
for political services. ‘ 
Peers Baronets Knights 

1875-84 36 448 

1885-94 74 764 

1895-1904 52 1,447 

1905-14 1,794 

1915-24 2,791 

1925-34 1,716 

1935-44 2,015 

1945-54 2,187 
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Peterborough was offered £50,000 for diocesan funds if he would secure the 
donor a baronetcy from the Queen.® Lord Suffield, a member of the Prince of 
Wales’ household, was offered a sea wall round his estates at Overstrand and 
Cromer in Norfolk by one man, and £250,000 by another, in return for peer- 
ages,® and Sir Almeric FitzRoy, as private secretary to the Duke of Devon- 
shire, leader of the Liberal-Unionist party, was approached by the wife of an 
invalid who maintained that her husband’s illness was the result of the Duke’s 
refusal to give him a barontecy.? 

There is most notoriously the strange case of Ernest Terah Hooley, 
who rose to fame and membership of the Prince of Wales’s entourage as a 
promoter of such companies as Dunlop Tyre, Bovril, Schweppes, Humber and 
Singer, and who was declared bankrupt in November 1898.8 Hooley sys- 
tematically gained support for his companies by buying the services of peers 
as directors and by inserting puffs in the financial press. He obtained social 
prestige by the purchase of landed estates in six counties, including Risley 
Hall in Derbyshire and Papworth Hall in Cambridgeshire, and by presenting 
a gold Communion service to St. Paul’s Cathedral (which had subsequently 
to be returned for the benefit of creditors). He set out to secure a baronetcy 
by wooing the Conservative party. He became Conservative candidate for a 
hopeless seat which nobody else would fight, and he joined the Carlton club, 
paying £1,000 to the party fund as the price of his admission. A further 
£10,000, like the Communion plate, was subsequently returned. He then 
attempted in May or June 1897 to buy a baronetcy in the Jubilee honours list 
by offering £50,000 to Middleton, the Principal Agent of the Conservative 
party, who refused it, telling his emissary “that the idea was ridiculous.”® 
He was still thinking of ways and means of achieving a title when in July 1898 
bankruptcy proceedings were instituted against him. 

There had always been a few such people about, but the brazen 
manner in which Hooley and others attempted to obtain honours had had no 
counterpart since the beginning of the nineteenth century, and it is difficult 
to believe that they would have been so open about their ambitions had they 
not received some encouragement from ministers. There is no evidence that 
Mr. Gladstone contemplated the sale of honours before 1891 or that Lord 
Salisbury or anybody connected with the court ever did sell them. But there 
is no doubt that ministers had by the ’eighties become careless about honours 
lists. The enormous volume of correspondence about honours (about a 
quarter of Gladstone’s letters to the Queen dealt with the subject)!° soon 


5 Lady St. Helier, Memories of Fifty Years (1909), p. 330. 

® Lord Suffield, My Memories, 1830-1913 (1913), Pp. 134. 

7 Sir Almeric FitzRoy, Memoirs, sth ed. (London, n.d.), I, 70. 

8 E. T. Hooley, Hooley’s Confessions (London, 1927) gives a brief account of his life. 
There are further details in the reports of his bankruptcy published in the press between 
July and November 1898, and in Captain Middleton’s account of his dealings with 
Hooley in the Salisbury Papers. 

® Middleton to Salisbury, 25 Nov. 1898 (Salisbury Papers). 

10 Herbert Gladstone calculated that of 4,460 letters from Gladstone to the Queen, 1,000 

dealt with honours (After Thirty Years [London, 1928], p. 352). 
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sickened prime ministers. They themselves could not understand the avidity 
of their followers for honours, and came to regard them as prizes for good 
conduct. Even peerages, because of the decline of the House of Lords, they 
came to think of as little more than titular dignities. Their attitude is per- 
haps best suggested by a letter that Lord Salisbury wrote to the Queen’s 
private secretary in 1895: “I am distressed at being obliged to lay so large 
a list of honours before her Majesty. If she comments on it, pray remind her 
that this is a Coalition Government; that we have an exceptional number of 
supporters, and consequently an exceptional number of candidates for hon- 
ours. . . .”!! There is no attempt here to justify the nominations put forward. 
The prime minister simply accepts that they have for political reasons to be 
numerous, and implies that he must rely on his colleagues to ensure that the 
right men are included in the list. 

The indifference of the party leaders meant that in practice most 
nominations originated with the government Chief Whip in the House of 
Commons, who served as Patronage Secretary of the Treasury. Chief Whips 
usually took their responsibilities seriously enough, but they would have been 
less than human if they had not taken advantage of the opportunities they 
were given to make bargains about honours with men whose help they 
needed. There can be no doubt that the slackening of the Whips’ standards in 
the eighties contributed largely to the popular belief that honours could be 
bought. The decline began on the opposition side of the House of Commons, 
and it was there that the outright sale of honours appears to have commenced. 
The Whips and the leaders of both parties seem to have felt that the promise 
of an honour when the party returned to office was somehow less binding and 
less reprehensible than the promise of honours made when the party was in 
office and could actually grant them. In the 1880 parliament, and particularly 
before the Corrupt Practices Act of 1883 which limited election ex- 
penditure, the Whips of the Conservative opposition found it increasingly 
hard to persuade men to fight difficult constituencies in which they had local 
influence unless they could offer them something in return. As a consequence 
they obtained letters from Sir Stafford Northcote, the Conservative leader in 
the Commons, asking such men to stand, and offering them in return an as- 
surance couched in general but unmistakable terms that they would in due 
course receive a baronetcy. Thus on one occasion Northcote wrote, “I know 
that I am asking a great deal from you; but I trust you may be willing to make 
the sacrifice; & it will be felt a great addition to the claims you already have 
upon the gratitude of the Conservative party” and empowered David Plunket, 
a former minister, to accompany it with a verbal promise of a baronetcy.1? 

The aim of the Conservative opposition in such cases was to secure 
the best possible candidates for expensive and difficult seats where local in- 
fluence might turn the scale at an election. There was as yet no question of 
honours in return for contributions to the party funds. But after 1885 the 
position was different. The Corrupt Practices Act of 1883, by limiting local 


11 Letters of Queen Victoria, 3rd Ser. (London, 1931), Il, 582. 
12 Quoted in David Plunket to Lord Salisbury, 14 Aug. 1885 (Salisbury Papers). 
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expenditure at elections, virtually compelled the parties to increase their ex- 
penditure on propaganda at national level. The redistribution of seats in 1885 
created a large number of new constituencies which could only be organised 
and fought if money was made available by party headquarters. And the ex- 
tension of the franchise in 1885 and the split in the Liberal party in 1886 
made it essential to fight every possible seat because it was difficult to know 
in advance what the result might be. As a result there was an unprecedented 
call on the central funds of the parties, and the creation of a new tradition 
that a large proportion of the cost of an election must be borne by these cen- 
tral funds. The size of the general election fund grew from between £ 30,000 
and £50,000 in 1880 to between £60,000 and £80,000 in 1895 and to be- 
tween £80,000 and £120,000 by 1906. At the same time the regular annual 
expenditure of the party headquarters grew steadily from about £10,000 a 
year in the ’sixties to about £100,000 a year by 1912.18 There was as a con- 
sequence an ever-growing demand for financial assistance from rich capitalists, 
who were naturally inclined to demand a quid pro quo. 

The Conservatives were less troubled by want of money than the 
Liberals, and there is no evidence that during the second Salisbury ministry 
from 1886 to 1892 there was any successful attempt to barter money for 
honours. Ministers received plenty of offers, which were indeed treated with 
more consideration than they would have received ten years before. But they 
declined to bargain. When Captain Selwyn, Conservative M.P. for the Wisbech 
division of Cambridgeshire, threatened in 1891 to resign his seat unless he 
were immediately given a baronetcy, the Whips preferred to lose the seat 
rather than create a bad precedent, and Selwyn left the House under some- 
thing of a cloud. Lord Salisbury felt strong enough to resist even the strong- 
est claims of his parliamentary supporters. Sir George Elliot, one of the richest 
men in England, who had spent over £120,000 on elections since 1868, and 
John Malcolm of Poltalloch, who had spent over 2 100,000, mostly on his son 
who had fought seven contested elections and an election petition without 
help from the party, were refused peerages, and W. H. Hornby, M.P. for 
Blackburn, whose claims were admitted to be unanswerable, was refused a 
baronetcy.!5 


13 H. J. Hanham, “British Party Finance 1868-80,” Bulletin of the Institute of Historical 
Research, XXVII (1954), 69-90; Sir Charles Mallet, Herbert Gladstone: A Memoir 
(London, 1932), pp. 194-195; and Robert Blake, The Unknown Prime Minister 
(London, 1955), p. 100. 

14 Sir Herbert Maxwell, Evening Memories (London, 1932), p. 186. 

15 Malcolm’s son was given a peerage in 1896 and Hornby a baronetcy in 1899. The 
memorandum by Akers-Douglas, as Chief Whip, on Malcolm’s case is typical of many 
in the Salisbury Papers: 

Here is a rather awkward claim to get over. Peerage for old Malcolm of Poltalloch. 
The old man is 87, & has spent over £100,000 on the party. He is as you know 
very rich. Large properties in Argyll, Kent & Lincoln. Son has fought 7 contests & 
one petition & is going to fight again — & is within 6 of being oldest member of the 
House of Commons. He has agreed to stand next time but means to retire after. His 
nephew will succeed as candidate & is being coached to that end. 
To this Salisbury’s secretary added: “It would be immensely popular in Scotland and 
in the house.” 
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Proposals like the following, addressed to Akers-Douglas, the Chief 
Whip, in 1891, were, of course, invariably declined. 


Judging from the Times’s political articles, & from what one hears on every side, 
the coming General Election will probably be anything but a quiet walkover for the 
Conservatives. It appears therefore that it wd. hardly be politic to look coldly on 
any offers of assistance, be they personal or otherwise that may be made. As I have 
before stated, I am wishful to be created a Baronet, & tho’ to persons placed in the 
high position occupied by Lord Salisbury, this may seem to be but a sorry ambition, 
still to me it wd. be an advance in the social scale, & one wh. I am prepared to make 
sacrifices to obtain. 

Personally I feel I am unfitted for Parliamentary life, as I have not the power 
of expressing myself either concisely or with any fluency — but tho’ I know I sd. be but 
of little use to my Party in this respect, still I could probably do good service in 
other ways — either by assisting suitable & clever candidates, who otherwise wd. be 
unable to stand the expenses of a contested election, & whose services wd. thus be 
lost to the Conservative party — or else by subscribing to some Political Fund, wh. 
indirectly wd. be of use to the cause. 


The answer in this particular case was that Akers-Douglas could hold out no 
hope to the applicant “until those who had long laboured for the party & bled 
for it had been considered,”!® and the poor man had to wait fourteen years 
for his baronetcy. 

The Liberal opposition could not afford to be so high-principled. The 
two elections of 1885 and 1886 had drained its coffers, and many of its rich 
men had defected to the Liberal Unionists. If there was to be an adequate 
fund with which to fight a general election in 1892 it was therefore absolutely 
essential to discover some new source of revenue. By 1891, however, it ap- 
peared to Arnold Morley, the Liberal Chief Whip, and Francis Schnadhorst, 
the chief Liberal organiser, that the only possible way of obtaining the money 
they needed was by offering in return honours to be distributed when the 
party returned to power. Schnadhorst, in the course of his enquiries, had dis- 
covered that two men, Sydney Stern and James Williamson, were willing to 
buy peerages. He and Morley therefore approached Mr. Gladstone to seek 
his approval of the offer to them of a peerage in return for a large sum of 
money. Just why Stern and Williamson were singled out it is impossible to 
say. Stern was a member of the well-known family of Jewish bankers who 
specialised in Portuguese finance. He had been a Liberal candidate since 
1880, but he had not entered the House of Commons until a by-election in 
May 1891, when he became Liberal member for the Stowmarket division, and 
he had yet to make a name for himself as a philanthropist. Williamson had 
been M.P. for the Lancaster division since 1886, but he was virtually un- 
known outside Lancaster, where he was one of the two leading manufacturers 
(his firm chiefly made “American cloth” [oil-cloth]), and his claims to a 
peerage were much weaker than those of many other wealthy Liberal M.P.’s. 
Indeed, although he seems to have been a good candidate at elections,!7 he 
does not appear to have been sufficiently interested in politics to be of much 


16 The letter, with Akers-Douglas’s minute, is in the Salisbury Papers. 
17 Joseph Howes, Twenty-Five Years’ Fight with the Tories, privately printed (1907), 
passim. 
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use to the Liberal party, and he did not take his seat in the Lords until aed 
two years after he became a peer. 

Without seeing Gladstone’s diaries it is also impossible to say how hi 
viewed the proposal, although it does not require much imagination to guess 
that he viewed it with horror. But there is no doubt that in the end he did 
agree to the scheme and that the money was paid. That we know details of 
the transaction is a consequence of Gladstone’s retirement from the premier- 
ship in 1894, for it drove Arnold Morley and his successor as Chief Whip, 
Lord Tweedmouth, to call upon Lord Rosebery to complete the bargain by 
recommending the two men for peerages. Rosebery naturally demurred until 
he had received a written request from Gladstone. This Morley and Tweed- 
mouth were obliged to secure by writing to him at Cap Martin letters which 
have survived among the Gladstone Papers in the British Museum. The cor- 
respondence opens with a friendly letter from Tweedmouth, who had been 
asked to broach the subject to his former chief. 


Amold Morley has shewn me the draft of a letter which he proposes sending 
to you with regard to the cases of Stern and Williamson, who during our period of 
opposition prior to 1892 received assurance that their desires to enter the House of 
Lords would at the conclusion of the present Parliament, if not earlier, be gratified. I 
think that if you could see your way to write to Rosebery in the sense which Arnold 
Morley suggests and if Rosebery would act on such a letter, some danger of an 
awkward imputation being made against us of receiving favours without keeping 


our pledges of a quid pro quo would be avoided.18 
Morley followed up this feeler with a carefully argued statement of the case: 


You will doubtless remember that about a year before the General Election 
of 1892, I came to see you with a letter addressed to me by Mr. Schnadhorst in 
which he dwelt at some length upon the financial position of the Liberal Party, & the 
serious danger which we should Encounter if by the time the Election came we were 
not in a position to give financial help in those cases where a contest could not be 
effectively carried on without such assistance. 

He then made two specific suggestions by means of which, he was in a posi- 
tion to state, the difficulty might be overcome. As the result of my interview with 
you I was enabled to make the necessary arrangements—one condition being that the 
obligation on our side was not to come into operation before the end of the 
Parliament which would commence after the General Election. 1 have mentioned 
Lord Tweedmouth’s name, because when he accepted the office of Patronage Sec- 
retary, the duty of carrying out these arrangements was among the obligations 
which I handed over to him & which he accepted. 

Upon the change of Government in February 1894 we were anxious to 
avoid, as far as possible, adding to the burdens which you had to bear at a time of 
great difficulty & anxiety, & because we both felt that the vacation of two seats 
during what was a serious crisis in the history of the Party should if possible be 
avoided. We did not then foresee the development of the question of the House of 
Lords, or that it would make it difficult for your successor to carry out engagements 
which had been already made. 

Lord Roseberry feels that having been responsible for placing the question 
of the House of Lords in the forefront of the Liberal Programme it is practically im- 
possible for him to take the initiative in recommending to the Queen additions to 


18 British Museum Add. MS. 44,332, ff. 300-301. 
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that body. In a conversation I had with him some time back he told me that if he 
had a letter from you which indicated that the recc dations related to the 
period during which you held the position of leader of the Party, he would feel free 
to act. And as I feel bound in honor to do all in my power to secure the fulfilment 
of undertakings given during my term of office, I trust you may see your way to 
write such a letter as I have indicated.19 


Once Rosebery had received a positive request from Gladstone he 
felt bound to act upon it, despite his advocacy of Lords Reform, and the 
names of Stern and Williamson duly appeared in the resignation honours 
list on 1 July 1895 accompanied by an announcement in Rosebery’s organ, 
the Daily News, that Mr. Gladstone was responsible for them. Stern in due 
course became Lord Wandsworth and Williamson Lord Ashton. 

The elevation of Stern and Williamson to the peerage led to the first 
serious public recognition that all was not well with the honours system. 
During the previous decade the increase in the number of peerages given to 
rich businessmen and manufacturers had given rise to a good deal of criticism, 
but there was no sense of urgency about it. High-minded Radicals and old- 
fashioned Conservatives were both disgusted that men who earned money in 
such plebeian and immoral ways as speculating on the stock exchange and 
brewing beer should be honoured by the Crown. But there was nothing new 
about this. They were only expressing the same viewpoint that Queen Victoria 
had expressed in 1869 when she refused to ennoble Baron Lionel Rothschild 
because he had made his money by “a species of gambling . . . far removed 
from the legitimate trading wh. she delights to honour, in which men have 
raised themselves by patient industry & unswerving probity to positions of 
wealth and influence.”2° There are hints of a new attitude in some of the 
speeches of Henry Labouchere, who wished to abolish the House of Lords. 
But he resented the peerages given to wealthy merchants and manufacturers 
more because they had not made any mark in politics than on the grounds 
that they had secured their peerages by improper means. 


Why were brewers selected as peers? Simply because they, of late, had accumulated 
very large fortunes by the sale of intoxicating liquors, and for no other reason. The 
names of Guinness, Bass, and Allsopp had been long household words in every 
public house in the country, but who ever heard of them as politicians? . . . Another 
class who made money were the financiers. Lord Rothschild inherited a fortune, and 
had increased that fortune, and no doubt spent his money in the most honourable 
way; but Lord Rothschild did nothing in the House of Commons in any way to dis- 
tinguish himself. With brewers, when one was made a peer, another must be made 
a peer for advertisement. So with financial houses; when a Rothschild was made a 
peer, it was necessary to fish up some one of the name of Baring, and one was con- 
verted into Lord Revelstoke — a gentleman, who, though probably eminent in city 
circles, was hardly known to any one in that House, and who had never taken part 
in politics.2? 


19 Add. MS. 44,254 ff. 263-265. This letter is dated 2 Mar. 1895. Gladstome’s reply is 
not among the Gladstone Papers, but there are two further letters from Arnold Morley 
to Gladstone (ff. 267-270) of g Mar. and 24 June 1895 which deal with the subject. 


2 Guedalla, I, 207-208. 
21 A. L. Thorold, Life of Henry Labouchere (1913), p. 218. 
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Similarly, although the over-capitalisation of Allsopps, when it became a 
public company in 1887, and the revelations about the wild speculations of 
the Barings at the time of the so-called Baring crisis in 1890, led to a good 
deal of ill-natured comment in the City of London about two new peers, Lord 
Hindlip (Allsopp) and Lord Revelstoke (Baring), criticism outside the City 
seldom rose above the level of music-hall jokes about the “beerage.” Even 
the extreme left, which was violently hostile to the House of Lords, usually 
confined itself to asking why capitalists in general should be permitted to be- 
come hereditary legislators and to “lord it over the millions of workers who 
are the real creators of the national wealth.”22 

There was a lighthearted debate on the honours system in the House 
of Commons in May 1894, but it occupies less than seven columns of Han- 
sard.23 Two Radicals, Sir Wilfrid Lawson and George Lambert, moved that 
an address should be voted asking the Queen to issue a statement of the 
services for which honours and titles were bestowed, as was done in the case 
of the Victoria Cross. Sir William Harcourt for the government replied in 
jocular vein that he knew nothing about the conferring of honours and that 
the proposed citations would be useless because it was always easy to find 
something high sounding to say about those honoured. Sir Wilfrid Lawson 
renewed his motion in March 1896, but it came to nothing. 

Fortunately for Stern and Williamson public attention was diverted 
from them by an even more extraordinary nomination in Lord Rosebery’s 
honours list, that of Captain Herbert Naylor-Leyland to be a baronet. The 
Spectator, which was violently hostile to what it called “party promotions on 
the most old-fashioned and least reputable lines,” confined itself to the cut- 
ting remark that “There is no allegation that either Mr. Stern or Mr. William- 
son has ever done anything worthy of reward but supply the party war- 
chest.”24 And even Truth let them off relatively lightly: “Both Mr. Stern and 
Mr. Williamson are, no doubt, very estimable persons in private life, but it is 
obvious that in these cases the transaction has been a monetary one, for po- 
litically they are mere zeroes. Such bargains are, however, in their nature 
corrupt, and it is greatly to be regretted that a Liberal Government, when 
calling on the constituencies to declare themselves against hereditary rights 
to legislate, should have deemed it obligatory to adhere to these bargains.”*5 

The case of Naylor-Leyland attracted more attention because his 
‘baronetcy was so unexpected. At thirty-one he was too young to have built 
up a reputation for public service. But earlier in the year he had thrown up 
the seat at Colchester which he had won as a Conservative in 1892, and an- 
nounced his conversion to Liberalism in such a way as to make virtually 
certain that his erstwhile opponent, Sir Weetman Pearson, afterwards Lord 
Cowdray, should capture it for the Liberals. The interval between the Liberal 
capture of the Colchester seat on 19 February and the announcement of 


22 Howard Evans, Our Old Nobility, 6th ed. (1909), p. 7. 
23 Hansard (4th Ser.), XXIV (1894), 410-417. 

24 Spectator, LXXV (1895), 1. 

25 Truth, XXXVIII (1895), 2. 
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Naylor-Leyland’s baronetcy on 1 July was so short that it was impossible to 
escape the implication that the Liberal party managers had bought his con- 
version in order to hearten the party by winning a by-election. The Times 
drew that conclusion: 


CAPTAIN NAYLOR-LEYLAND never did anything of which the public heard until he 
suddenly deserted the Unionist party, and by quitting his seat in Colchester at an 
inconvenient moment deliberately threw the representation of that borough into 
the hands of his Radical opponent. He has now undertaken to oppose MR. CURZON, 
one of the members of the Government, at Southport. Considering that down to the 
time when he resigned his seat for Colchester, a few months ago, CAPTAIN NAYLOR- 
LEYLAND had never given any hint in public that the avowed opinions on which he 
had been elected had been changed, it is not too much to say that such an apostacy, 
whatever reward it may deserve from those who profit by it, ought not to be 
singled out for honour by the responsible advisers of the QUEEN.26 


Strongly Liberal papers like the Speaker, which was edited by Rose- 
bery’s friend Wemyss Reid, received the nomination with dismay.27 And 
while Naylor-Leyland was attempting unsuccessfully to win Southport at 
the general election, Lord Rosebery’s Radical enemy, Henry Labouchere, 
made a bitter attack on him in Truth which recalls the great days of Radical 

There is one Liberal defeat for which I shall not weep. It is that of Sir H. 
Naylor-Leyland, who is fighting for the seat of Mr. G. Curzon. His baronetcy be- 
comes more mysterious every day. If Lord Rosebery denies that he is responsible 
for it — who is? Apparently we are expected to believe that the Queen had a happy 
thought, and when the list of honours was submitted to her by the late Premier, said, 
“There is one man whose name, to my surprise, is not on the list. Why is not that 
noble, that pure, patriotic, that stern and unbending politician, Captain Naylor- 
Leyland, not given a Baronetcy? I insist that he shall at least have one, although, in 
my opinion, he is as much entitled to a Peerage as the eloquent Stern, and the states- 
manlike Williamson!” I do not hesitate to say that whoever was concerned in grant- 
ing this “honour” to Captain Naylor-Leyland is as much disgraced by it as the 
Captain is in accepting it. I estimate that this Baronetcy and the peerages of Messrs. 
Stern and Williamson will cost the Party more seats than the money that they may 
have brought into the Parliamentary chest will do good. “It does not smell,” said 
Vespasian of the money that he acquired from a tax on the latrines of Rome. But the 
money brought in by this trafficking in hereditary legislatorships reeks of corruption. 
It stinks!28 


The cases of Stern, Williamson, and Naylor-Leyland were of decisive 
importance because they established the principle that peerages and baron- 
etcies might be had at a price. It would still have been possible to reassert 
the principle that honours were the reward for services to the State, and there 
is some evidence that Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman and Herbert Gladstone 


26 The Times, 1 July 1895, p. 9c. 


27 Cp. the Speaker, XII (1895), 2. An odd exception to the general hostility of the Liberal 
press was the Manchester Guardian, which defended all these nominations as just re- 
wards for deserving men. Presumably C. P. Scott had been squared in advance. 


28 Truth, XXXVIII (1895), 137. 
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did try to reform the habits of the Liberal party between 1899 and 1906. But 
neither of the two major parties was willing to make a decisive public stand, 
with the result that the sale of honours gradually became a customary feature 
of political life. Lord Salisbury, during his third administration after 1895, 
declined even to consider rewarding contributors to party funds with seats 
in the House of Lords. But he permitted Lord Abergavenny, as one of the 
trustees of the Conservative party fund, and Captain Middleton, as Principal 
Agent of the party, to accept large sums of money from men whose only ob- 
ject in giving can have been to secure a baronetcy or peerage, and himself 
thanked them for their contributions when requested to do so by the Chief 
Whip. As a result the party became consciously indebted to people like 
W. W. Astor and W. H. A. F. Watson-Armstrong (created Lord Armstrong 
in 1903), even though it was not always possible to give them immediately 
the peerage they coveted. This was not quite the same as selling peerages, 
but it was very like it. 

Moreover, the Whips began to be slack about nominations. It had 
always been customary to accept the recommendations of M.P.’s for honours 
for their principal supporters when it could be shown that the honour would 
be generally welcomed by other members of the party. A certain number of 
knighthoods and baronetcies were usually given in this way to men unknown 
personally to the Whips. This sometimes led to difficulties, as in 1887 when 
Samuel] Cunliffe Lister refused to accept a baronetcy obtained for him by 
Henry Byron Reed, M.P. for East Bradford, and in 1892 when T. D. Brodie 
had to accept a baronetcy which he did not want because it had been gazetted 
at the request of Lord Wolmer before he had time to refuse it.2® But it could 
also lead to abuses. With strong Whips like Akers-Douglas (1885-95) there 
was not much danger of this. But with slack Whips like Sir William Walrond 
(1895-1902) the risk was not inconsiderable, as the Hooley case demon- 
strated. Hooley had obtained as one of his associates Sir William Marriott 
Q.C., M.P. for Brighton (1880-93). Marriott, who had been Judge-Advocate 
General in 1885-86 and 1886-92, and had resigned his seat in order to con- 
centrate on his city interests, introduced titled persons and M.P.’s to Hooley 
for use as directors and also introduced business to him on a commission 
basis.2° When Hooley decided to enter politics Marriott was also used to 
find him a seat to fight, to obtain him admission to the Carlton Club (a dif- 
ficult feat because of the long waiting-list), to convey money to Lord Aber- 
gavenny for the Conservative party fund, and to offer Captain Middleton 
the cheque for £50,000 which was intended to buy Hooley a baronetcy. 
According to Hooley (whose word was notoriously unreliable) the price he 
asked for these services was 2 10,000, which he did not get. But clearly Mar- 
riott had all the makings of an honours tout of the type which flourished 
under Lloyd George. Nor was he the only honours tout at work. At least one 


29 There is correspondence about both cases in the Salisbury Papers. 


3 The Times, 3, 4, and 15 Nov. 1898, passim, gives a confused account of the relations 
between the two men. There is more in the Salisbury Papers. For Marriott see also 
DNB. 
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other ex-Minister, Ashmead-Bartlett, was reported in 1895 as offering a 
knighthood for sale in the City of London.*4 

From 1895 until the retirement of Lord Salisbury in 1902 there 
seems, however, to have been no effective sale of honours on the Conservative 
side. The sale of honours as an accepted practice on both sides came in during 
the next decade, and chiefly with Sir Alexander Acland-Hood, afterwards 
Lord St. Audries, Chief Conservative Whip, 1902-11. Of him it was said 
when the party organisation was overhauled in 1912: “As regards the getting 
of money, Lord St. Audries was very good. It is true that the expenses of or- 
ganizing . . . were much less in former years. But still he started without any 
invested funds, and left a nest egg of over £300,000. A year’s peerages are 
hypothecated, but still this is a very fine performance.”3? 

By then the practice of selling peerages, which Mr. Gladstone had 
accepted as a temporary expedient, had come to be recognised as a normal 
incident of political life. There was already need for the Political Honours 
Scrutiny Committee to examine nominations for honours, but this was not set 
up until 1924, after the scandals of the Lloyd George régime when touts sold 
baronetcies and knighthoods in London clubs and the price of honours swelled 
Lloyd George’s private political fund. 

H. J. HANHAM 
University of Manchester 


81 McDonnell to Salisbury, Memorandum of Aug. 1895 (Salisbury Papers). 
83 Sir Arthur Steel-Maitland, quoted in Blake, p. 100. 
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WHAT PRECISELY IS THE RELATION between Pater’s Cupid and Psyche and 
that of Apuleius? The answer may be interesting for several reasons: first, be- 
cause it gives an opportunity for judging the soundness of Pater’s critical 
practice; second, because it throws light on the Victorian attitude to litera- 
ture in general, and classical literature in particular; and third, because it 
illustrates a characteristic feature of Victorian ethics. 

The modern tendency, typified by the Penguin series of translations, 
is to stress the human, realistic aspect of classical literature, and its direct 
relevance to ourselves. The Victorians were more inclined to emphasize its 
superhuman, idealistic qualities, and its remoteness from ordinary life. Thus 
the unfortunate Francis Newman was ahead of his time in trying to bring the 
Iliad down to earth, and Arnold was speaking for his age when he insisted 
on the invariable “nobility” of Homer. One of the most remarkable symptoms 
of this attitude is Pater’s conversion of a pantomime type of fairy tale, com- 
plete with ugly sisters and low comedy,! into “the ideal of a perfect im- 
aginative love, centred upon a type of beauty entirely flawless and clean” 
(Marius the Epicurean, p. 53)? 

This literary transformation also reflects a moral attitude which is 
typical of the period. It shows itself chiefly through the changes made in the 
characters of Jupiter, Venus, and Psyche, changes which are closely paral- 
leled in two other Victorian versions of the myth, “The Story of Cupid and 
Psyche” in William Morris’ The Earthly Paradise (1868-70), and Eros and 
Psyche (1885) by Robert Bridges. 

It may be argued that, as Pater’s version forms part of a novel, where 
it is designed to symbolize a stage in the spiritual development of the hero, 
its relation to the version in Apuleius is beside the point. This is not, it may 
be said, a case of straight translation influenced by a certain critical attitude 
towards a classical text, but of adaptation determined by the artistic needs 
of an entirely new work. The objection has less force than might at first 
appear. To begin with, though Marius is a fictional character, Apuleius is a 
figure in literary history; and when Pater tells us (p. 53): “So the famous 
story composed itself in the memory of Marius, with an expression changed 
in some ways from the original and on the whole graver,” he is in effect 
stating that this is what a serious-minded contemporary would have found 
most memorable in the work of Apuleius —a statement which necessarily 
implies a critical judgment of the original. 

Moreover, it is in the nature of things extremely unlikely that Pater 
would have attributed to his hero a view of Apuleius’ work which he himself 
regarded as distorted. What Marius sees in the story of Cupid and Psyche 
may safely be assumed not to differ very materially from Pater’s own con- 


1 Of course, like many other semi-comic fairy tales, the original story is capable of sym- 
bolic interpretation. 


2 References are to the Everyman’s Library edition (London, 1934). 
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ception of its essence. In other words, we may take it that the version in- 
corporated in Marius represents Pater’s idea of how the story would have 
been written, if its manner of presentation had been absolutely true to its 
“quickening motive within,” to “all that does not hold directly to that,” 
namely, “the facile, the otiose, . . . surplusage.”* His rendering is thus by 
implication offered as an “improvement” on Apuleius, comparable to Dry- 
den’s rewriting of Chaucer; and it is no less revealing of the Victorian view 
of the classics and of his own critical taste, than the Fables are of Dryden’s, 
and of the Augustan view of medieval literature. 

For convenience, I shall group Pater’s changes and omissions in three 
main categories, those which affect the style, the characterization, and the 
narration. 


The most obvious stylistic change is in vocabulary. For a precise 
word in Apuleius, Pater often substitutes a vague one. Sometimes it may be 
in deference to contemporary ideas of propriety. Thus “hic uterus gestat nobis 
infantem” (V, 11) becomes: “this bosom grows with a child to be born to 
us (p. 42),5 and the seventh kiss of Venus (unum blandientis appulsu lin- 
guae longe mellitum, VI, 8) is described by the extraordinary phrase: “One 
thereof full of the inmost honey of her throat” (p. 48).® But the same tendency 
to call a spade an implement can also be seen at work in the most innocent 
contexts. Instead of going to sleep (somno, V, 1), Pater’s Psyche merely 
“rests” (p. 39). Instead of giving her sisters necklaces (monilia, V, 6), she 
gives them “ornaments” (p. 40). Instead of mentioning her marriage (con- 
nubium, V, 6) to Cupid, she refers to his “sweet usage” (p. 40). Venus’ 
laugh of triumph (laetissimum cachinnum, VI, 9) when she gets her enemy 
into her power is replaced by “she cried out” (p. 48); and the wicked sis- 
ter’s vow to hang herself (statim me laqueo nexili suspendam, V, 16) if 
Psyche’s baby turns out to be a god becomes the mild statement, “then will 
life be more than I can bear” (p. 42). 

This substitution of the general for the particular word spoils some 
of Apuleius’ subtler effects. For instance, Cupid is told to make Psyche fall 
in love with someone of the lowest possible rank (amore teneatur hominis 
extremi, quem et dignitatis et patrimonii . . . Fortuna damnavit, tamque in- 
fimi ut per totum orbem non inveniat miseriae suae comparem, IV, 31). 
The husband that she actually gets is Cupid himself, and there is an ironic 
pun in the phrase used to describe his arrival, “iamque aderat ignobilis mar- 
itus” (V, 4), for the primary meaning of ignobilis is “ignoble.” Pater, how- 
ever, only translates its secondary meaning, “unknown” (p. 40). 


3 Similarly the reactions of Marius to Marcus Aurelius may be largely regarded as Pater’s 
own comments on the Meditations and the letters. 

4 Pater, Appreciations (1889), p. 16. 

5 Bridges confines himself to abstract expressions like “maternity” and “wifely burden” 
(Eros, June, xviii, 4; August, iii, 4). Morris omits all reference to pregnancy, and reg- 
ularizes Psyche’s cohabitation with Cupid by giving her a wedding-ring (C. & P., 735). 

6 Morris omits the whole passage about Mercury’s proclamation. Bridges paraphrases: 

“and one beside / To quench at heart for aye love’s mortal drouth” (Eros, November, 

xiv, 3). 
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Another ironic effect is similarly lost. According to the oracle, Psyche’s 
husband will be “a wild and savage serpent” (saevum atque ferum vipe- 
reumque malum, IV, 33), and her sisters assure her that she has been sleeping 
with “a most savage beast” (saevissima bestia, V, 18). In fact he turns out 
to be “the most sweet and gentle beast of all wild beasts” (omnium ferarum 
mitissima dulcissimaque bestia, V, 22), which becomes in Pater’s version, 
“the sweetest and most gentle of all creatures” (pp. 43-44). 

The style of Apuleius is undoubtedly full of “surplusage” in the way 
of ornamental repetitions, allusions, and conceits, and with these Pater 
deals very sensibly. When Venus is described as the goddess “quam caeru- 
lum profundum pelagi peperit et ros spumantium fluctuum educavit” (IV, 
28), he simply omits the second parallel clause (p. 37). An elegant chiasmus 
used to describe Psyche’s pre-matrimonial gloom (aegra corporis, animi 
saucia, IV, 32) is similarly ignored (p. 38), and whenever Apuleius indulges 
in synonymous triplets (maeretur, fletur, lamentatur, IV, 33; tunc dolere, 
tunc flere, tunc me iam quasi peremptam lugere, IV, 34) Pater uses one of 
the three terms only (p. 38). Allusions to classical mythology are reduced 
to a minimum. The eagle that comes to Psyche’s assistance has no recol- 
lection of the rape of Ganymede (IV, 15; p. 49), nor are the wicked sisters 
compared to Furies or Sirens (V, 12; p. 42). And when Apuleius describes 
their machinations in terms derived from the classical historians (sanguis 
inimicus iam sumpsit arma et castra commovit et aciem direxit et classicum 
personavit; iam mucrone destricto iugulum tuum nefariae tuae sorores petunt, 
V, 12), Pater puts merely: “Even now the sword is drawn with which thy 
sisters seek thy life” (p. 42). Life is a typically tame substitute for iugulum, 
but on the whole his rendering is an improvement. 

In certain contexts the expurgation of classical allusion, and the 
tendency to be non-specific has a special justification. To give the mouth of 
Hell a local habitation and a name obviously detracts from its mystery and 
terror: 


Mihi ausculta; Lacedaemo Achaiae nobilis civitas non longe sita est; huius con- 
terminam deviis abditam locis quaere Taenarum. Inibi spiraculum Ditis . . . 
(VI, 17). 

Listen to me. Among the pathless wilds not far from this place lies a certain moun- 
tain, and therein one of hell’s vent-holes (p. 50). 


Similar tact is shown in his treatment of adjurations, always a great problem 
for modern translators. When Venus formally adjures her son, whom she 
regards as a small boy, “per maternae caritatis foedera . . . per tuae sagittae 
dulcia vulnera,” and so on (IV, 31), Pater contents himself with “I pray 
thee . . . give thy mother a full revenge” (p. 37); but when Psyche addresses 
a prayer in the same form to Ceres in her temple (VI, 2), he retains the 
figure to suggest a religious atmosphere, enhanced by echoes of Catholic 
terminology: “By the gladdening rites of harvest, by the lighted lamps and 
mystic marches of the Marriage and mysterious Invention of thy daughter 
Proserpine, and by all beside that the holy place of Attica veils in silence, 
minister, I pray thee, to the sorrowful heart of Psyche!” (p. 46). 

His judgment is also sound in rejecting the more absurd conceits of 
Apuleius, as when the attendants at Psyche’s “wedding” put out the torches 
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with their tears (IV, 35), or the lamp burns brighter with joy at the sight of 
Cupid, and the razor repents of its sacrilegious sharpness, and slips out of 
Psyche’s hand when she tries to commit suicide, “in terror at the thought 
of such a crime” (V, 22). All such flourishes Pater rightly prunes away, 
but once his shears claim an entirely innocent victim. When Psyche uses 
her wedding-veil to wipe away her tears (IV, 33), it is a perfectly natural 
thing to do in the circumstances; but Pater mistakes this admirably realistic 
touch for another strained conceit, and substitutes the far less convincing: 
“below her yellow wedding-veil the bride shook away her tears” (p. 38). 

The greatest change that Pater makes in style is the elimination of 
humour. He may not have understood the joke about the Greek Apollo kindly 
producing an oracle in Latin “for the benefit of the present short-story 
writer” (propter Milesiae conditorem, IV, 32), but he must have been 
quite aware of the other humorous asides that he omits. Thus when the sis- 
ters, to simulate grief, tear their hair and scratch their faces, Apuleius adds: 
“Which was just what they deserved” (V, 11). There is also humor in the 
account of how they jumped off the mountain without waiting for the usual 
air-transport (nec venti ferentis oppertae praesentiam . . . prosiliunt in altum, 
V, 14), and Zephyr turned up just in time to save their lives, “though it was 
the last thing he wanted to do” (quamvis invitus). 

Then the whole tone of the gull’s conversation with Venus in her bath 
is deliberately humorous. The bird is a born gossip (verbosa et satis curiosa 
avis, V, 28) who enjoys tearing Cupid’s character to pieces (filii lacerans ex- 
istimationem ganniebat). His style is that of an ornithological Witwoud: 
“quod ille quidem montano scortatu, tu vero marino natatu secesseritis” 
(“He’s always flirting on the heights, and you're always floating in the deep”). 
Venus is furious to hear that her son has a mistress, and in the spirit of Lady 
Bracknell enquires into the girl’s social status: is she a Nymph, or an Hour, 
or a Muse, or a member of her own domestic staff (vel de mearum Gratiarum 
ministerio)? The scandal-monger, making the most of his material, delays the 
final revelation by a pretence of uncertainty: “I don’t know, madam. But I 
believe he’s madly in love with the girl — whose name, if I remember rightly, 
is Psyche” (Nescio, domina; puto puellam illum — si probe memini, Psyches 
nomine dicitur — efflicte cupere). 

The last scene in Heaven is similar in spirit to Lucian’s Dialogues of 
the Gods. Jupiter complains that Cupid is always making him contravene 
the Lex Julia de adulteriis coercendis (VI, 22), but does what he asks, on 
condition that Cupid promises to give him the name and address of any 
particularly attractive girl that he comes across. He then summons a council 
of the gods, with a fine of ten thousand sesterces for non-attendance, and 
addresses them as “dei conscripti” (VI, 23). Finally, when each god is 
making some appropriate contribution to the wedding-celebrations, Vulcan 
does the cooking (VI, 24). All these amusing touches Pater leaves out.” 


7 So does Morris. Bridges leaves out everything I have mentioned except the conver- 
sation between Venus and the gull, from which he expurgates most of the humour, e.g.: 
Then said the snowy gull, “O heavenly queen, 
What is my knowledge, who am — a bird? 
Yet is she only mortal, as I w 
And naméd Psyche, if I rightly hee heard” (Eros, September, xv, 1-4). 
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Under the heading of characterization, we may now consider his 
treatment of the three principals, Cupid, Psyche, and Venus. We are ex- 
plicitly told of an alteration in the character of Cupid: “The petulant, boyish 
Cupid of Apuleius was become more like that ‘Lord, of terrible aspect,’ who 
stood at Dante’s bedside and wept, or had at least grown to the manly earnest- 
ness of the Eros of Praxiteles” (p. 53). Oddly enough, this is the one char- 
acter that remains virtually unchanged. In point of fact, the only signs of 
petulance or boyishness in Apuleius’ Cupid are to be found in comments 
on his past behaviour, and in the sentence with which he is first introduced: 
“Et vocat conféstim puerum suum pinnatum illum et satis temerarium, qui 
malis suis moribus contempta disciplina publica, flammis et sagittis armatus 
per alienas domos nocte discurrens et omnium matrimonia corrumpens im- 
pune committit tanta flagitia, et nihil prorsus boni facit” (IV, 30). The 
function of this sentence in its context, which Pater seems to have overlooked, 
is to stress by contrast the sudden maturity that comes to Cupid when he 
falls in love, a maturity to which Ceres and Juno testify: “An quod aetatem 
portat bellule, puer tibi semper videtur?” (V, 31). In the story itself, his 
speech and behaviour is invariably reasonable, dignified, and adult. 

The character of Psyche, however, is materially changed. Wishing 
to make her symbolize “a type of beauty entirely flawless and clean,” Pater 
deprives her of a moral flaw which is an integral part of her humanity. Having 
lost her husband through her sisters’ treachery, she naturally feels some re- 
sentment towards them, and eventually pays them back in their own coin. 
She tells first one, and then the other, that Cupid has decided to marry her 
instead, so each wicked sister goes through the old routine of jumping off 
the mountain. No Zephyr appears to save her, and she is dashed to pieces 
on the rocks (V, 27). Pater, however, prefers to expurgate this element of 
vindictiveness from his heroine’s character, with the result that she loses 
a great deal of her humanity.® 

Venus, of course, is the villain of the story; but then she is also a 
goddess, so her character is similarly dealt with. First Pater expurgates her 
streak of vulgarity, which makes her scream (quiritare), “Does that son 
of mine think I’m a bawd? He’d never have got to know the girl if it hadn’t 
been for me!” (V, 28-29). Then he suppresses her fear of growing old, which 
accounts for her wish to regard Cupid as a child, and intensifies her jealousy 
of Psyche. Thus, when scolding her son and threatening to disinherit him, 
she says: “You needn't think I’m too old to have another child. I'd have you 
know that I’m going to produce a far better son than you!” (V, 29). And 
when she finds that Psyche is pregnant, what really infuriates her is the 
thought of being a grandmother (VI, 9). 

In Apuleius, again, the character of Venus owes much of its impact 


8 In Morris the sisters’ destruction is brought about by dreams, presumably sent by Cupid 
(C. & P., 1392 ff.); Bridges relieves Psyche of responsibility for her sisters’ death by 
making Eros initiate the fatal message (Eros, July, xxxi, 2-5). A note explains: 
“Secondly, in the way of ethic I have made a gentler characterization of Psyche, who 
deserves more care in handling the motives of her conduct than was perhaps felt in 
Apuleius’ time and country.” Morris even minimizes Psyche’s part in the proposed 
murder of Cupid by making the sisters, not Psyche, provide the lamp and knife (C. & P., 
1142-45). 
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to her uninhibited savagery. “My little poppet!” she calls Psyche, when 
sending her to hell (VI, 16). Pater weakens the sarcastic endearment into the 
colourless “my child,” and omits altogether the murderous smile (renidens 
exitiabile) which accompanies it. Nor will he allow his goddess to lose her 
temper and “fly at Psyche, rip her clothes to shreds, pull her hair, and knock 
her about the head” (VI, 10). By such omissions he reduces this very con- 
vincing figure into a mere piece of plot machinery.® 


Lastly we come to the narrative. Pater tightens it up by omitting 
much uneconomic phraseology and unnecessary information. Occasionally, 
in his anxiety to abbreviate, he omits information which is necessary to avoid 
obscurity, as when Venus says to Cupid: “I will make thee repent of thy 
sport, and the savour of thy marriage bitter. There is one who shall chastise 
this body of thine, put out thy torch, and unstring thy bow. Not till she has 
plucked forth that hair . . .” (p. 45). The reader has no idea who this an- 
onymous chastiser can be. In fact it is Sobriety, the traditional enemy of 
Love. The name is doubtless omitted because of its humorous implications. 

But perhaps the greatest change in the conduct of the narrative, as 
in the style and characterization, is the elimination of humorous realism. 
Every prosaic detail which connects the story with ordinary life tends to be 
omitted. In Apuleius we find Venus, at moments of stress, scratching her ear 
(VI, 9). One of the wicked sisters complains that her husband is as bald as 
a pumpkin, and insists on keeping everything under lock and key (V, 9). 
The other caps this by saying that hers is doubled up with rheumatism, hardly 
ever goes to bed with her, and makes her spend all her time massaging him 
with foul-smelling embrocations (V, 10). When they arrive tired after their 
journey, Psyche gives them “steaming hot baths before dinner” (V, 15). 
And Cupid is confined to bed, not because he is “heartsick” ( p. 45), but 
because he is suffering from a burn (vulnere lucernae dolens, V, 28), and it 
is only when the w~and has completely skinned over (cicatrice solida re- 
valescens, VI, 21) that he is able to come to Psyche’s rescue.!° 

Finally the picture of Venus’ cruelty to Psyche is brought into sharper 
focus by vivid details emphasizing the contrast between their situations. 
Having set her victim an impossible task, Venus goes off to a party, from 
which she returns late at night, slightly drunk, highly scented, and festooned 
with roses, to throw the prisoner a crust of black bread (VI, 10-11). Later, 
she sends Psyche down to hel. to fetch her a cosmetic. After several days 


® Both Morris and Bridges make the same omissions. Bridges retains the context in which 
the idea of aging is expressed in Apuleius, but excludes the idea itself: 
Dost thou then think .. . 
Or that I cannot bear another son 
As good as thou; or, if I choose not bear, 
Not beg as good a lusty boy of one 
Of all my nymphs... (Eros, September, xx, 5; xxi, 1-4). 
Morris actually gives Venus a kind heart, and makes her regret her cruelty to Psyche 
(C. & P., 2421 ff.). 
10 All these details are cut out by Morris and Bridges, except that Bridges allows one sister 
to call her husband “a gouty loon” (Eros, June, xiv, 1). 
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in her son’s sick-room she is not looking her best: “and mind you hurry 
back, because I’ve got to put it on before I go to the theatre” (VI, 16).™ 
All such realistic touches are excluded by Pater.!? 


To sum up the indications of Pater’s critical capacity. He shows a 
sure eye for stylistic superfluity, and is largely successful in his attempt to 
tell Apuleius’ story more simply and efficiently; but his conception of the 
essence, the memorable kernel of the story is too narrow an abstraction, in 
that it excludes all the humour, and most of the connections with actual 
human life. His basic limitation is a too narrow conception of “beauty” 
which he shares with the majority of nineteenth-century writers and per- 
haps ultimately derives from Keats, whose cult of beauty involved a curious 
dichotomy in his creative activity. Thus Keats’s letters are full of humour 
and an intimate awareness of actuality, but these qualities are largely ex- 
cluded from his poetry, lest they should interfere with the sanctity of the 
idealized beauty there enshrined. It is strange that so great an admirer of 
Shakespeare should apparently have lacked the conception of a literary 
beauty which includes the comic and the realistic. Throughout the century, 
however, except in the work of Browning and Clough, we find the same ten- 
dency to emasculate the poetic by the excision of humour and naturalism, 
as we have seen at work in Pater’s Cupid and Psyche. 

On the moral side, this investigation of a tiny field of literature may 
serve to illustrate a trend which had wide implications for Victorian life. 
The suppression of the more frivolous and disreputable aspects of the char- 
acter of “the father of the gods” (p. 52) is one small symptom of the craving 
to elevate the paterfamilias into a superhuman being, against which Butler 
protested in The Way of All Flesh. The expurgation of Psyche’s vindictive- 
ness is in line with a similar tendency, exemplified and further propagated by 
fictional characters like Esther Summerson, to convert females into saints. 
And the hushing up of such awkward but normal human reactions as Venus’ 
fear of growing old and losing her sexual attractiveness, and her instinctive 
jealousy of her daughter-in-law, is typical of that unwillingness to face the 
undesirable facts of human nature which has determined, by an inevitable 
compensating movement, the central emphasis of modern psychology. 


PAUL TURNER 
University College, London 


11 There is no need to translate theatrum “assembly-hall” here, though that is its meaning 
at VI, 23. 

12 Also by Morris and Bridges. 

18 He does, however, praise the story for its “brilliant, life-like situations” (p. 36). 

14 Some of Pater’s departures from his original have already been pointed out by Eugene 
J. Brzenk in “Pater and Apuleius,” Comparative Literature, X (1958), 55-60. Apart 
from its comparative lack of detail, his treatment of the subject seems to me unsatis- 
factory because of his apparent assumption that where Pater -f Apuleius disagree 
(e.g., in their attitude towards “unseemly touches of comedy and realism,” 
p. 57) Pater is almost certain to be right. 
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Culture and Society, 1780-1950, by Ray- 
MOND WILLIAMS; pp. 363. Columbia Univer- 
sity Press: New York, 1958, $5.00; Chatto 
and Windus: London, 1958, 30s. 


THis Is NOT QuITE the book we have been 
waiting for. But it will do very well for the 
present, for it is the first book that has brought 
together most of the important writings from 
the late eighteenth century to our day which 
offer critical appraisals of the culture of Eng- 
lish industrial civilization. Mr. Williams calls 
attention to a rich tradition of awarenesses, 
rooted most of all in literature and the arts, 
by which we can best come to know and 
evaluate the industrial society we all inhabit. 

Mr. Williams at the outset points out that 
certain key words — “industry,” “democracy,” 
“class,” “art,” and “culture”’— have shifted 

in essential meaning in the transition from a 

pre-industrial to an industrial civilization. 
The most significant shifts, for his purposes, 
concern “art” and “culture.” From “its origi- 
nal sense of a human attribute, a ‘skill’,” art 
comes “to stand for a special kind of truth, 
‘imaginative truth,’ and artist for a special 
kind of person.” Moreover, “a new name, 
aesthetics, was found to describe the judg- 
ment of art, and this, in its turn, produced a 
name for a special kind of person — aesthete.” 
Here we have the beginning of the disastrous 
separation, unprecedented in history, of “art” 
from the life of the civilization in which it had 
its meaning. Even more significantly, the 
word “culture” undergoes a similar change. 
Before 1780, it had meant “ ‘tending of nat- 
ural growth,’ and then, by analogy, a process 
of human training.” But it too comes to be 
thought of, first, as “ ‘a general state or habit 
of the mind,’ having close relations with the 
idea of human perfection. Second, . . . ‘the 
general state of intellectual development, in 
a society as a whole.’ . . . Third, . . . ‘a whole 
way of life, material, intellectual and spir- 
itual.’” It is in the latter sense that Mr. Wil- 
liams uses the idea of culture: a strategy for 
appraising a total way of life of a civilization. 
Among the instruments of culture, in this 
sense, literature and the arts are of greatest 
importance. 

What Mr. Williams fails to do is to sug- 
gest that an industrial civilization in our sense 
is unprecedented in the history of civiliza- 
tions; that such a civilization brought about 


either a radical or an unprecedented change 
in every single human activity: literature and 
the arts, religion, politics, “social life and 
manners” (including sexual relations and 
family life), law, philosophy, science, pure 
and applied, national defense, economics, 
agriculture, education, even recreation. We 
are dealing, in fact, with the transition from 
one kind of civilization, based on an agri- 
cultural order, balanced by trade, small in- 
dustry, and commerce, sanctioned by the 
Church, and exhibiting a certain stability 
over the centuries; to a different kind of civ- 
ilization, sparked by industrialism, incorpo- 
rating in time the goals of the French Revolu- 
tion, and supported in its essential secular 
goals by science and the scientific method. 
The work of “culture” thus comes to be an 
appraisal of the new order in terms, basically, 
of those standards — such as ideas of com- 
munity and responsibility to community, of 
individuals as “ends” and not “means” to 
the ends of competition and commerce, of 
integrity and satisfaction in work — derived 
from the older order which can be brought 
into viable relationship with the new. There 
was loss as well as gain. Mr. Williams was 
bound, therefore, had he been thorough, to 
suggest a sense of the older order and to spell 
out its standards (even, for example, stand- 
ards for the “lower orders” which became the 
working class, since Mr. Williams’ sym- 
pathies are working-class-socialist). And he 
was bound to show in what particular ways 
those standards became an essential part of 
the instrument of culture. Again he fails us. 

As a result, a basic failure of the book is 
the failure to view England as a complex 
civilization which had, almost in ecological 
terms, worked out delicate adjustments 
among all its institutions, adjustments that 
were violently and permanently disrupted 
and re-arranged, with a mobility hard to fol- 
low, by the new order. We are, in fact, deal- 
ing with all the gradations and all the 
adjustments having to do with the way in 
which the working class emerged, with its 
singular and distinctive culture. Moreover, 
if the socialism-to-come is to include all 
classes, Mr. Williams was bound to show re- 
lationships here. The flaw is seen most clearly 
in the works of literature he chooses to deal 
with — the more important industrial novels 
and, later in the century, the novels of Gis- 
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sing. Mr. Williams’ real job was to fix as a 
competent literary critic on the better litera- 
ture of all kinds in the nineteenth century; 
then to relate that better literature, directly 
or indirectly, to the change in civilization. 

Had he answered to the demands of his 
real task, Mr. Williams might have done 
more than to offer his invaluable “Notes 
Towards a New Definition of Culture.” But 
his book does have the salutary effect of 
bringing closer the day when a group of 
critics and scholars will inaugurate on a full 
scale the study of “Literature and Industrial 
Civilization,” a study that of its very nature 
must include “Literature in a pre-Industrial 
Civilization.” We may then be able finally to 
slough away the old academic tags of “Ro- 
mantic,” “Victorian,” “Post-Victorian,” and 
the rest. We may then substitute in their 
places the significant phases of industrialism, 
as collaborating scholars and critics may find 
agreement about these phases. Next, we will 
use the better works oi the better writers 
as the more valuable indices for an under- 
standing and appraisal of that changing civ- 
ilization. 

When we do that, we wil! owe still an- 
other debt to Mr. Williams. He has adopted 
for his work the essential critical method em- 
ployed by Mr. Leavis, the differing writers 
for Scrutiny and for the Pelican Guide to 
English Literature, and the work of many 
writers sympathetic to such aims. These crit- 
ics begin by reading literature as literature: 
attending to the “words on the page” as these 
create the work, realized or unrealized in the 
particular degree. But they see, ultimately, in 
the better writers, in the finer intelligences 
and awarenesses, the attempt to capture the 
full-bodied, detailed, and subtle experience 
of inhabiting a particular civilization at a 
particular time. Each writer in his unique 
way dramatizes his sense of the quality of 
living in that civilization, the urgent pres- 
sures compelling him to expression. Mr. Wil- 
liams is continually calling attention to the 
“lived experience,” the most deeply shared 
assumptions, often explicit but ordinarily 
subtle and unconscious, of writer and total 
audience. Mr. Williams says of Carlyle’s 
Signs of the Times: “The history of ideas is 
a dead study if it proceeds solely in terms of 
the abstraction of influences. What is im- 
portant in a thinker like Carlyle is the qual- 
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ity of his direct response: the terms, the 
formulations, the morphology of ideas, are 
properly a secondary matter, and as properly, 
also, the subject of influence. Carlyle is in 
this essay stating a direct response to the 
England of his times: to Industrialism, which 
he was the first to name: to the feel, the 
quality, of men’s general reactions — that 
structure of contemporary feeling which is 
only ever apprehended directly; as well as 
to the character and conflict of formal sys- 
tems and points of view.” Time and again 
Mr. Williams calls attention to writings that 
capture the full-bodied experience in these 
terms. In this way he serves to call attention 
to the inadequacies of academicism: the 
academicism that is the History of Ideas, or 
that is Marxist criticism, or that works from 
received religious positions. 

A related strength comes from Mr. Wil- 
liams’ attempt to establish continuity be- 
tween past and present. His book will be 
enormously influential if only in providing 
the means by which any commentator on 
“culture”— and particularly in England and 
in America — will be “placed.” By revealing 
the shortcomings in Gissing’s novels, for ex- 
ample, Mr. Williams reveals some of the ma- 
jor limitations of Orwell, a related figure. 

The strength of the book, in part, lies 
here. Mr. Williams works his way through 
Burke and Cobbett, Southey and Owen. 
Then, in a chapter on “The Romantic Artist,” 
he describes the irrevocably changed position 
of the man of letters, and, presumably, the 
men of serious art and music, in a commodity 
market. Here the industrialists (and, much 
later in the century, the labor leaders —a 
circumstance that Mr. Williams does not 
mention); the Utilitarians, very much the 
intellectuals as we know them today; the ap- 
plied scientists or technologists; and the sup- 
porters of these prevailing groups set the 
standards: standards of profit, not intrinsic 
worth. The poet is pushed out of the market 
and, in effect, out of national life (Mr. Wil- 
liams might have followed the process into 
the universities). In defense, the poet cries 
up his activity as special and precious. The 
“aesthetic experience” divorced from living 
purposes makes its first appearance, although 
in the early stages the “divine” powers of 
poetry are insisted upon in the despairing 
terms of “ought.” From there, Mr. Williams 


takes up certain “industrial novels,” misno- 
mers, surely, for Dickens, Eliot, and Dis- 
raeli: Mrs. Gaskell’s Mary Barton and North 
and South, Dickens’ Hard Times, Disraeli’s 
Sybil, Kingsley’s Alton Locke, and George 
Eliot’s Felix Holt. The chapter on Newman 
and Arnold includes as well Thomas Arnold 
and the Christian Socialists. After that, Mr. 
Williams considers writers closest to his al- 
legiances: Pugin in part, but particularly 
Ruskin and Morris. The section of the book 
entitled “Interregnum” has to do with the 
phase of industrial culture before our pres- 
ent age begins: Mallock, the “New Aesthet- 
ics” (Pater, Whistler, Wilde), Gissing, Shaw, 
Belloc, Penty, and Hulme. In a section on 
“Twentieth-Century Opinions,” Mr. Wil- 
liams discusses Lawrence, Tawney, Eliot, 
Richards, Leavis, Marxism and Culture, and 
Orwell. And Mr. Williams offers a long, 
largely theoretical, “Conclusion.” My own re- 
marks are limited to pre-twentieth-century 
considerations. 

One effect of Mr. Williams’ method is to 
rescue from oblivion, or from the fate of 
being known to specialists only, Cobbett, 
Southey, Owen, Pugin, Mallock, Gissing, and 
Penty. Each has a good deal to say to us 
today. Even more significantly, his perspec- 
tive helps us to reassess better-known writers, 
particularly Carlyle and Coleridge. We shall 
tend to pay more attention in the future to 
the Germanic influence, not so much as a 
contribution to philosophy and aesthetics, 
but as a contribution to the idea of culture. 
We shall tend more and more to utilize Cole- 
ridge’s idea of a “clerisy”: to see continuity 
of that idea with the idea of “minority cul- 
ture” in its differing forms. We shall appre- 
ciate more and more all that Coleridge has to 
say about the quality of his industrial civiliza- 
tion (but why no reference to R. J. White’s 
recent edition of the Political Tracts of 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Shelley?). Most 
of all we shall be indebted to Coleridge’s 
contribution of a standard —taken up later 
by Newman, Arnold, Ruskin, Morris, Law- 
rence, T. S. Eliot, and Leavis — by which we 
can begin to judge our culture and, in par- 
ticular, the failure of most present-day in- 
tellectuals to contribute in the way Coleridge 
demands to “the harmonious development of 
those qualities and faculties that characterize 
our humanity.” For how many intellectuals 


answer to Coleridge’s sense of part of the 
function of his “clerisy”: “to preserve the 
stores and to guard the treasures of past civ- 
ilization, and thus to bind the present with 
the past .. .”? 

Comparative evaluation of Mill and 
Coleridge (and, indirectly, Arnold) is, thanks 
to the formulations offered by F. R. Leavis, 
sharper when seen against such a concern for 
culture. Mill, working in abstractions, fails in 
that comparison to work from the “lived ex- 
perience” of his civilization, past and present. 
Literature becomes for Mill mostly a “re- 
lief,” a “special reserve area in which feeling 
can be tended and organized.” In his later 
work, Mill worked almost exclusively for the 
“extension of the methods and claims of Util- 
itarian reform to the interests of the rising 
working class; and [the] effort to reconcile 
democratic control with individual liberty.” 
Had Mr. Williams paid attention to Mill’s 
long essay on university education, he might 
have qualified his terms — but not by much. 

The signal failure of the book, in the eyes 
at least of this reviewer, lies in Mr. Williams’ 
radical underestimation of Arnold, who 
among nineteenth- and early-twentieth-cen- 
tury commentators on “culture” is something 
of a giant. Arnold should have been seen as 
a figure who consolidates the better ideas of 
his predecessors and adapts them to the 
changed times, who offers original insights, 
and who has been prophetic for us in ways 
that we have not yet spelled out. Arnold ex- 
plicitly understands Burke’s age as an “epoch 
of concentration,” and so provides us with a 
necessary sense of radical distinction between 
a pre-industrial and an industrial civilization. 
He reiterates Burke’s views on the need for 
difficult understanding (Arnold’s contribu- 
tion in turn to T. S. Eliot); Burke’s aware- 
ness that, the more that the best of all na- 
tions, not of England alone, becomes part of 
a common heritage, the better one can eval- 
uate one’s own culture and so avoid provin- 
cialism; and Burke’s idea of the State, central 
to Arnold but adapted now to the irrevocably 
changed alignment of Barbarian, Philistine, 
and Populace. Moreover, Arnold’s “stand- 
ards,” like Burke’s and Coleridge’s, are ul- 
timately religious, for in the better thought 
and practice of the historical Anglican 
Church, the Establishment as described in 

Culture and Anarchy, he sees the standards 
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out of which so much of the cultivation of 
England derived; and in Hebraism of the 
Nonconformist variety he sees a similar force 
in so far as it maintained connection with 
historical Anglicanism. Once again, however, 
changed times dictated for Arnold a view of 
the Church divested of traditional sanctions. 

With Cobbett, Arnold condemned the 
effects of specialization, loss of wholeness; 
condemned knowledge abstracted from a 
whole way of life. Like Cobbett, Arnold 
knew the brutalization, the pauperization, 
the degradation of the Populace as the other 
side of the tarnished coin of Philistine 
achievement. In his poetry, Arnold, like 
Cobbett, touched on the decay of the rural 
community, though Cobbett, countryman 
that he was, knew that community at first 
hand. Then, like Southey, Arnold attacked 
the “liberal” for compounding the errors of 
a laissez-faire industrialism; saw that the 
outward creation of the Philistines matched 
their inward vision — an insight that Ruskin 
and Morris spelled out in devastating detail. 
Particularly in his poetry Arnold reflected 
Southey’s awareness of the atrophy of feel- 
ing, the result of personal relations poisoned 
at the source by “cash-nexus,” self-interest, 
calculation, and utility replacing the old ties 
(Lawrence later dramatized the effects on 
sexual life). Next, in opposition to the inef- 
fectual poses of the “Romantic Artist,” Ar- 
nold asserted the significance of “poetry” as 
a “criticism of life.” 

From Carlyle, Arnold borrows the idea of 
“machinery” as means adapted to self-inter- 
ested ends and without relationship to goals 
that can be validated by culture in Carlyle’s 
(and Coleridge’s) sense; Carlyle’s awareness 
of Hebraism as another piece of “machinery”: 
a machinery for “wise prudential feeling 
grounded on mere calculation,” although Ar- 
nold, writing later, now anticipates Tawney 
by many years; Carlyle’s awareness of the 
whole machinery of manipulation by which 
the decay of standards in thinking and act- 
ing was being inaugurated and disseminated: 
the phenomenon of “mass culture.” Yet it is 
Arnold’s Culture and Anarchy, not Carlyle’s 
Signs of the Times, that offers indispensable 
bearings for us. Mr. Williams misses the 
point that, like Carlyle, Arnold wished bas- 
ically to redress the balance, with an eye 
principally to the re-education of the powers 
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that prevailed: England’s Philistines; and 
that Arnold’s tools were the tools of educa- 
tion and of public debating at a national 
level. At the same time one may readily ad- 
mit that, given Mr. Williams’ working-class- 
socialist affiliations, Ruskin, Shaw, and par- 
ticularly Morris are more his cup of tea. 

Mr. Williams’ comparison of Arnold with 
Newman is unfair. Mr. Williams never faces 
up to the fact that for Arnold his age was an 
age of science and of religious scepticism. Is 
it not so even more seriously for Mr. Wil- 
liams who, so far as one can judge, allows 
himself no first-hand religious conviction at 
all? Mr. Williams, further, never faces up to 
the degree of compromise of Newman's 
Catholic Church (among other churches) 
with our industrial civilization — to my mind 
a crucial question. And when he comes to 
Amold, Mr. Williams is unfair by placing 
him within a context of a concern for work- 
ing-class interests. Then, in the discussion of 
Arnold, one notes errors of omission and 
commission. I shall suggest only a few. 
Arnold’s sense of “getting to know,” in his 
definition of “culture,” is not abstract: it is 
backed up by scores of concrete instances in 
the body of his work. Again, Mr. Williams 
has no sense of the degree of Arnold’s em- 
phasis on the need for sheer knowledge — 
more and more fresh knowledge—as in- 
dispensable in an epoch of expansion; nor of 
the way in which Arnold related such know]l- 
edge to “standards.” Mr. Williams’ major 
criticism has to do with what he conceives to 
be Arnold’s “priggish” attack on England’s 
Philistines. Here I must content myself with 
asserting that Arnold’s full-bodied presenta- 
tion of the many kinds of Philistinism — 
Culture and Anarchy may be seen as a prose 
comedy whose principal actors are precisely 
England’s Philistines — offers one of the live- 
liest presentations we possess of that class in 
action. 

Yet despite its deficiencies the effect of 
Mr. Williams’ book is that of rearranging our 
interpretation of virtually every writer on 
whom he touches. If now we take up that 
task, so that many scholars and critics explore 
possibilities of interpretation, we will have an 
indispensable departure for what one en- 
visions as a new kind of inquiry. 

Seymour BeEtsky 
Montana State University 


1859: Entering an Age of Crisis, edited by 
Pamir APPLEMAN, WILLIAM A. MADDEN, 
and MIcHAEL Wo FF; pp. 320. Indiana Uni- 
versity Press: Bloomington, 1959, $6.75. 


1859 IS A COLLECTION OF ESSAYS by American 
and British scholars, gathered together to 
celebrate the great seminal Victorian year of 
1859, which enjoyed the simultaneous publi- 
cation of The Origin of Species, On Liberty, 
Adam Bede, and other distinguished works 
of eminent Victorians. The present collec- 
tion is dedicated to G. M. Young, the master 
of all Victorian scholars, and I venture to say 
that he would have liked it, which is high 
praise. He would not have agreed with every- 
thing, and he would have known almost as 
much, or as much, or more than some of the 
individual scholars do about their respective 
subjects. But he would have agreed with 
much that is said and have been stimulated 
by much else. 


Having said this, I must make the inevi- 
table criticism: that the collection has its 
limitations, both in over-all design and in 
individual contributions. In over-all design 
sheer physical limitations must preclude 
much; thus Victorian painting or architecture 
or anthropology are merely touched on. A 
more serious lack comes from the very fact 
that the collection is a centennial, so that 
only authors producing work in 1859 are dis- 
cussed fully. Since no major Victorian his- 
torian produced a major work in 1859, Vic- 
torian historiography, one of its greatest and 
most indicative accomplishments, is prac- 
tically left out. Carlyle likewise must be neg- 
lected, as are Dickens and Thackeray, who 
were serializing that year: Tale of Two Cities 
and The Virginians. Faced, nevertheless, with 
an abundance of wealth, the editors finally 
settled upon three areas — and the book is 
accordingly divided into three sections: I. 
“Science, Religion, and the Critical Mind”; 
II. “Patterns of National Development” (deal- 
ing with politics, industrialization, and for- 
eign relations); and III. “The Challenge of 
Popular Culture.” Each section has an intro- 
duction and four essays on differing aspects 
of the subject under consideration, while the 
book as a whole has an introduction by How- 
ard Mumford Jones. The individual contri- 
butions are, inevitably, unequal, some excel- 
lent, none really bad, some indifferent, telling 


you what you already know or telling you 
less than you would want to know, or telling 
you more than you would like to know, about 
their respective subjects. The best essay, in 
sweep and compression, is Noel Annan’s in- 
troduction to Section I, while the greatest 
disappointment, in view of the eminence of 
its author, is Basil Willey’s perfunctory ac- 
count of the reaction of clerical orthodoxy to 
Darwin. Most of the rest of the essays are dis- 
tinguished more for their “research” than for 
their originality or brillance, the exception 
being the tangential, eccentric, subtle, and 
striking essay of G. Armour Craig entitled, 
“Victims and Spokesmen: The Image of So- 
ciety in the Novel.” But the research is often 
wide and deep, as it is, for example, in Rich- 
ard Altick’s essay on popular literature, or 
J. A. Banks’ introduction to this same section. 
Again R. B. McCallum’s essay on Mill points 
out many interesting divergencies and paral- 
lels between Victorians and moderns. There is 
no essay here that isn’t worth reading for a 
student of Victorian culture, if occasionally 
only for purposes of review. 


One more cavil: I think the subtitle, 
“Entering an Age of Crisis,” misleading. Of 
course, every age is an age of crisis if studied 
closely enough. Any reading in Western his- 
tory can only lead one to say, “Why are we 
still here?” But the implication of the subtitle 
is that our present “Crisis,” which as crises go 
is a fairly substantial one, was beginning circa 
1859. Historians have dated the beginning of 
this crisis in every point of time from the 
evening when Adam and Eve left the Garden 
to the explosion of the first atomic bomb. All 
these datings have their respective justifica- 
tions, but I think the 1850 to 1870 decades 
in England, although a case can be made for 
them, are inappropriate. And while there are 
far-reaching analogies between the Victorians 
and us, 1859 was rather quiet compared to 
1959. The 1850's to 1870's were, given the 
inevitable and unsolvable problems of human 
society, balanced, equable, and fruitful, and 
at their center was 1859. Several of the indi- 
vidual essays convey this sense. J. B. Con- 
acher points out that foreign affairs, one of 
the great components of our crisis today, 
were not then really threatening to the British, 
at least in any immediate sense. Political life 
in England itself, he says, was just plain 
dull — no real crisis here; in fact, it was diffi- 
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Two drawings from Ruskin’s 
The Two Paths (1859) 


Ruskin’s copy of the “corrigible Eve,” from 
St. Ambrogio of Milan. 


cult to distinguish between the two parties or 
who belonged to each. William O. Aydelotte 
claims that the agricultural and the business 
interests were not completely at odds; J. R. T. 
Hughes says that in the 1850’s industrializa- 
tion and urbanization were increasing faster 
than was population, surely a good sign for 
the material welfare, anyway, of the citizenry. 
It was an age, to move higher on the scale, 
which produced one of the classic statements 
about individual freedom in Mill’s On 
Liberty. An age that could produce such a 
man and such a document must have 
thought, or some important and influential 
segment of it must have thought, that it was 
within the scope of human reason and human 
effort to reconcile the claims of the individual 
with those of society, of freedom with power. 
No great writer is writing essays On Liberty 
now. 
Now I should not overemphasize this side 
of the argument. There was in abundance in 
1859 that well-known Victorian melancholy, 
which someone once likened to the dripping 
of a slowly leaking faucet in a darkened 
greenhouse, most of it in poetry, and much of 
it concerned with loss of religious belief, and 
much of it in the novel, usually social pessi- 
mism. The dark night of the Victorian soul 
oscillated between the contemplation of in- 
dividual despair expressed in poetry and 
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Ruskin’s copy of the “incorrigible Angel,” from 
Westwood’s Palaeographia Sacra. 


depiction of collective degradation described 
in fiction and by such prophets as Carlyle and 
Ruskin. But even in this area there are 
anomalies. The Idylls was chiefly appreciated, 
and the book was an immense popular and 
critical success not for its undeniable sadness 
but for the hope that from it would develop a 
great national epic. FitzGerald’s explicitly 
pessimistic Rubdiydt dropped into an almost 
complete silence in the world of 1859. Mat- 
thew Arnold, who published his England 
and the Italian Question in 1859, is in many 
ways the key figure here since he managed, 
so to speak, to have it both ways: a melan- 
choly verse lyricist and a vigorous prose 
social reformer, a man who reached out with 
one hand to Tennyson and with the other to 
Mill. But maybe even more crucial is the fact 
that the great figures of 1859 were George 
Eliot and Darwin, both of whom were syn- 
thesizers, thinkers who put things together 
rather than taking them apart, an activity 
which was the aim and action of many of 
their contemporaries. 

This is a book that sets off all kinds of 
speculations, but the limitations of a review 
impose restrictions. I will then confine myself 
to the question of why it was done. The effi- 
cient cause, of course, is “1859-1959.” But 
the final cause is something more complex 
and interesting. Why the immense effort and 


involvement, and accomplishment, of Ameri- 
can scholarship in Victorian studies? The 
standard biographies, the editions of letters, 
setting aside Dickens — and no one but the 
English should be allowed to do this — the 
journal (the present one) devoted to Victo- 
rians are practically all being accomplished 
on this side of the Atlantic. It is, as the 
TLS suggested, a kind of Lend-Lease in re- 
verse, of the most unusual and promising 
kind. Never in history has an “our old home” 
been so assiduously studied, analyzed, and 
cherished, as is the case with twentieth-cen- 
tury America and nineteenth-century Eng- 
land. 


The reasons, I think, are twofold: on one 
level they are purely pragmatic, but on an- 
other level there is something more complex 
going on. As for the pragmatics, first, a 
cynic might say that English literature as a 
whole was written in order to ensure the 
workings of the American academic promo- 
tion system, where “publish or perish” is the 
rule. A second pragmatic reason is that part 
of the enormous wealth of America, along 
with its genius for planning, organizing, get- 
ting things done —the perfect talent, as it 
turns out, for editing letters, gathering the 
facts for biographies, doing variorum edi- 
tions, in short, for the factual side of scholar- 
ship — is now being channeled into scholar- 
ship itself. Foundations, wealthy state uni- 
versities, heavily endowed private universi- 
ties, all these conspire to produce a state of 
things where any ambitious, energetic, and 
reasonably gifted young scholar can make 
his way. No American can be oblivious to the 
irony that many of the private fortunes of 
America, built up in the late nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries, have now been 
“foundationized” and are often bequeathing 
the interest on the interest to the organized 
pursuit of the arts, or history, or psychology 
or sociology, or many other endeavors. Thus 
the bloated capitalist, and he was often that, 
has become finally a “patron.” 

But there are other and less materialistic 
reasons for the passion of American scholars 
for “their” English past. One of the illustra- 
tions in 1859 is a duplication of the frontis- 
piece of the first volume of Macmillan’s Mag- 
azine, November 1859 — April 1860. Around 
the border runs a wavy line interspersed by 


four likenesses: King Alfred at the top in 
the middle; Chaucer at the left in the middle; 
Shakespeare at the right in the middle; and 
Milton at the bottom in the middle. In a 
very deep way every liberally educated Amer- 
ican knows what that configuration means 
and has a genuine relationship to it. 

With the Victorians the identification be- 
comes even more explicit, for there are, what- 
ever the differences, great similarities be- 
tween Victorian England and twentieth-cen- 
tury America. In a general way we speak the 
same language, in a sense that is not true of 
any other English historical age. This is not 
only a question of the Victorians being closer 
to us chronologically. It is that circa 1800- 
1950 constitutes a kind of unit, almost any 
aspect of which possesses a generic identity, 
setting it off from all previous ages. We can 
think like George Eliot or like Arnold, but 
not like Swift or Milton or Shakespeare. The 
Victorians themselves were very much aware 
that their age constituted some kind of funda- 
mental break with the past. Thackeray, 
especially, was aware that his world was a 
New One and that all that had happened 
before was the Old One. This theme runs like 
a leitmotif throughout his work. He located 
the break somewhere in the middle part of 
the reign of George III, and Denis Duval 
was to record the changes. Similarly, and at 
the other end of the line, G. M. Young writes 
of the Victorians in a kind of “you are there” 
spirit. Perhaps, since he once saw Gladstone, 
he has this right. In his writings one seems 
almost to be there, having conversations with 
Gladstone — if one had the courage — listen- 
ing to Bright, reading the Origin on the day 
of its publication. 

For there are undoubted similarities be- 
tween the Victorian world as a whole and 
ours, despite the fact that our “crisis” is much 
more truly named: world powers, naval pow- 
ers, industrial giants, being confronted by 
other rising giants, England by America and 
Germany, America, in its turn, by Russia and 
China; middle-class, commercial, pragmatic; 
chauvinistic; energetic; empirical, skeptical, 
disbelieving in theology but thinking the 
church a great social and moral institution 
and therefore preserving it as a kind of social 
cement; family-centered — American “togeth- 
erness” is an equivalent to the “walled gar- 
den” that was the Victorian home; sex-ob- 
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sessed, although the Victorians would never 
print anything about it, while we threaten to 
publish everything about it; liberal-demo- 
cratic, generally speaking; corruptible but 
given to public examination of that corrup- 
tion and to public breast-beating; omnivorous 
readers or at least insatiable buyers or ob- 
tainers of books— modern American book 
clubs and paperbacks get books into the 
hand of readers, as Mudie’s circulating li- 
brary once did; ramshackle, helter-skelter 
builders of the great, confusing, smog-ridden 
city. There is the fascination with speed, the 
Victorians with the railroad and the Ameri- 
cans with jets and rockets; the enormous and 
diversified periodical press; and the great and 
lucrative distribution of cheap, transitory 
trash “literature.” Running through it all is a 
twin contradictory feeling that each society 
is either about to create a great new world 
or is about to fall to disaster — “Lest we for- 
get.” For always there is a great paradox. 
There is, on the one hand, organized hustle 
and bustle, building cities, making money, 
doing things. Nor is all this energy expended 
in commerce; the reformers are every bit as 
energetic, and the “do-gooders” are always at 
the gates of privilege and corruption. Always 
in all spheres it is further and further, on- 
ward and upward. “I pray that our unrivaled 
happiness may last,” said Mr. Roebuck. Simi- 
larly Mr. Nixon: “an Administration that has 
brought peace and prosperity and progress to 
America and you are all going to be working 
for a man whom every American can proudly 
hold up to his children as one who has faith 
in God, faith in America . . .” 


But then there is always a “Wragg” in 
custody, and in the midst of all the bustle and 
cheer comes the cri de coeur or the “howl” 
of the lonely poet or novelist; the horrified 
and horrifying report on the crime and the 
slums of the city; the protest against increas- 
ing organizational control; the feeling of the 
progressive loss of values, political, moral, 
social, religious, literary, philosophical; the 
engulfing of the green land by industries and 
by avenues of communication, England by 
the rail, America by the super highway, and 
the corresponding corruption of the ether 
itself. Behind it all is the terrible threat of 
Malthusianism with its grim promise of the 
permanent crippling, if not the extinction, 
of the human race. This fear was always lurk- 
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ing in the Victorian mind and is at present 
coming to the fore in the American one. To 
which, we have now added the nicety of the 
Bomb. 

All analogies are strained because history 
is always repeating itself in different ways, 
but if we want to find a microcosm to the 
macrocosm of today, the Victorian age will 
do as well as any. 

Joun Henry RALEIGH 
University of California, Berkeley 


The Journals and Papers of Gerard Manley 
Hopkins, edited by Humpury Hovuseg, com- 
pleted by GraHaM Srorey; pp. xxxiv + 579. 
Oxford University Press: London and New 
York, 1959, 63s. and $15.00. 

The Sermons and Devotional Writings of 
Gerard Manley Hopkins, edited with an in- 
troduction by CuristopHER Devin, S.J.; pp. 
xiv + 370. Oxford University Press: London 
and New York, 1959, 42s. and $6.75. 

The Shaping Vision of Gerard Manley Hop- 
kins, by ALAN Heuser; pp. viii + 128. Ox- 
ford University Press: London and New York, 
1958, 15s. and $3.50. 


WITH THE APPEARANCE of these three vol- 
umes within a few months Hopkins studies 
move into a new phase. The first two of these 
works represent conjointly the second edi- 
tion of the single volume which first ap- 
peared in 1937 as The Note-Books and Papers 
of Gerard Manley Hopkins. The present Jour- 
nals and Papers alone contains, according to 
this reviewer's calculations, approximately 
half again as much material as the original 
Note-Books and Papers, for not only does its 
page count run some hundred pages higher, 
but a type face more condensed — and not 
less handsome — than that used before also 
makes it possible for each page to include 
about one-fourth again as much as in the 
original Note-Books and Papers. Among the 
additional materials in the Journals and Pa- 
pers are the new Journal notes discovered in 
1947 by Father D. Anthony Bischoff, S. J.; 
a much larger collection of Hopkins’ draw- 
ings, with a brief note on Hopkins as an artist 
by John Piper; Hopkins’ musical composi- 
tions, here edited, mostly for the first time, 
by John Stevens, with an exceedingly help- 
ful introduction and comments; philological 
notes by Alan Ward (occasioned by Hopkins’ 
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frequent excursions into philology, sometimes 
scientific and always imaginative); a cata- 
logue of the Hopkins’ manuscripts at Cam- 
pion Hall, Oxford; and other appendices and 
maps. The Sermons and Devotional Writings 
now gives us in complete form the material 
hitherto represented in print by less than one 
hundred pages of excerpted matter in the 
original Note-Books and Papers. Both these 
new volumes show evidence of the most pains- 
taking editing and annotation on the part 
of the late Humphry House and of Mr. Storey 
and Father Devlin. For this we can only be 
grateful. Mr. Storey’s modest defense of the 
editorial policy favoring full rather than cur- 
tailed annotation is more than adequate: 
“Hopkins’s life,” he says, “is interesting 
enough to justify elaboration of its context, 
and limited enough to make it manageable.” 

Of the two volumes of Hopkins’ writings, 
the Sermons and Devotional Writings appears 
the more crucial, both in giving us an under- 
standing of the man and in inviting fresh as- 
saults upon his poetry. This volume shows 
how thoroughly Hopkins’ poetic preoccupa- 
tions were integrated with his spiritual as- 
pirations and opens the way to a new under- 
standing of his relationship to Scotist thought 
and of his peculiar appeal to our age. Hop- 
kins’ preoccupation with the uniqueness of 
each individual existent has from the begin- 
ning been too evident for anyone to miss. His 
keen sense of the role of acts of decision, of 
“commitment,” in realizing one’s individuality 
has been rather less attended to, although it 
is quite explicit in his “As Kingfishers Catch 
Fire”: “What I dé is me: for that I came.” 
With the added material in the spiritual writ- 
ings here presented, the importance of the 
link between will act or “commitment” and 
the realization of self becomes striking, and 
Hopkins emerges unmistakably as one of the 
early “personalists” or “existentialists.” 

Our knowledge of the state of affairs 
here had to wait for this fuller presentation 
of Hopkins’ notes on the Spiritual Exer- 
cises of St. Ignatius Loyola, for it is in and 
around and through these Exercises that Hop- 
kins’ own intense individualism finds its nat- 
ural habitat. One of the commonest misap- 
prehensions about the Spiritual Exercises is 
that they are a psychological machine for in- 
ducing conformism, kneading into the same 
mold the spirits of all who make them. This 


misapprehension is sometimes furthered by 
the insensitivity and maladroitness of even 
well-intentioned interpretations of the Ex- 
ercises, but it can be corrected by close atten- 
tion to the movement in the Exercises them- 
selves, where it appears that nowhere is the 
exercitant to be coached, one way or another, 
concerning any particular decision he may be 
struggling with. In fact, it is absolutely es- 
sential that anyone helping another make 
the Spiritual Exercises scrupulously avoid 
any such coaching, and that he leave the ex- 
ercitant to face up to his decisions himself 
within his own interior in the presence of 
God. This insistence upon the inviolability of 
personal decision has made most “expla- 
nations” of the Spiritual Exercises based on 
essentialist philosophies and nature philoso- 
phies, if not utterly irrelevant, at least quite 
unable to cope with the reality in which the 
Exercises have their effect and their being. 
The development of phenomenology and re- 
lated “existentialist” and “personalist” phi- 
losophies has provided us with awarenesses 
and, more important, with ways of thinking 
which enable us to deal with the individual, 
the unique, the personal, the interior con- 
sciousness of self, in ways hitherto impossible. 
In the present climate the “existentialist” and 
“personalist” focus of the Spiritual Exercises 
can be for the first time discussed philoso- 
phically, and in fact is being so discussed in 
several quarters, whereas in the past it could 
only be experienced and lived. 

As in his poetic sensibility and feeling 
for language, so in his appreciation of this 
focus, Hopkins rode into the present time 
currents stirring in the Victorian age. At the 
very beginning of his notes on the Spiritual 
Exercises, the fascination with the individual 
in his uniqueness—the same fascination 
which is the hallmark of Hopkins’ poetry — 
is immediately in evidence as he discusses 
God’s creation of “my selfbeing, my con- 
sciousness and feeling of myself, that taste of 
myself, of I and me above and in all things, 
which is more distinctive than the taste of ale 
or alum.” From here he moves shortly to a 
consideration of the act of the will in con- 
nection with personality — in Chapter Three, 
“On Personality, Grace, and Free Will.” Here, 
and in Father Devlin’s notes, knowledgeable, 
sensitive, and provocative as well as judicious, 
it becomes evident how intimately Hopkins 
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used the Spiritual Exercises in the shaping 
and “selving” of his own incommunicable 
self. His attachment to Scotus, treated by 
Father Devlin in an appendix, and his aes- 
thetic of individual “inscape” and “instress” 
here reveal themselves as part and parcel of 
a spirituality fostered through the Spiritual 
Exercises. His Scotism is fundamentally theo- 
logical rather than merely philosophical, for 
it works itself out most characteristically in 
terms of Hopkins’ Christology, which, Father 
Devlin astutely points out, has cosmic as- 
pects perhaps prescient of possible theologi- 
cal developments for our dawning space age. 
Concerning details of Hopkins’ Christology 
and particularly of what Hopkins calls “the 
great sacrifice” one might differ with Father 
Devlin’s interpretations, but one cannot 
lightly waive them. 

Hopkins comes through these pages as the 
most Jesuit of Jesuits, differing from his re- 
ligious brethren most palpably in the inten- 
sity of his reactions and in his rich, profound, 
and resplendent articulateness, but influenced 
—if influenced is the word where one is 
speaking of help in the achievement of per- 
sonal integrity — by the most central items 
in the Jesuit tradition. Several things about 
him strongly suggest St. Ignatius Loyola in 
particular: for example, Hopkins’ feeling for 
the distinctness of the persons of the Trinity 
and his attraction to each of them individually 
through the Incarnate Son’s adoration of His 
Father — although this preoccupation, so 
marked both in Hopkins and in St. Ignatius, 
is of course widespread in Catholic spirit- 
uality, since it flows from the central dogmas 
of the Trinity and the Incarnation. Hopkins’ 
concern with the individual interior self, 
which reaches its highest pitch in terms of 
persons, who are real selves in a way in which 
infra-personal beings cannot be, thus draws 
its greatest nourishment and satisfaction from 
his love for a God who is not only absolutely 
One in Nature but also three distinct Persons, 
each of whose utter individual:ty and distinct- 
ness, despite their unity of Nature, is under- 
lined over and over again in Catholic creeds. 

If in his sensitivity to the personalist and 
existentialist themes of self and commitment 
Hopkins was ahead of his age, he was also 
most certainly of his age. This Alan Heuser 
shows in his book, focused sagaciously on 
Hopkins’ “vision creative, of creation, in de- 
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velopment.” Meeting Hopkins’ sensibility on 
its own level, without weakening Hopkins’ 
own pitch and stress, Dr. Heuser sets out to 
show how Hopkins’ poems fit into and illus- 
trate a consistent and integral view of all 
reality, a passionately conceived and pains- 
takingly elaborated cosmology. (In this 
Hopkins goes beyond phenomenologists and 
personalists, who often notoriously lack a cos- 
mology.) Hopkins’ cosmic vision is unmis- 
takably Christian. He sees God working in 
the real universe to bring it to culmination 
in Christ. But like any Christian view, Hop- 
kins’ is also historically realized, worked out 
in a detailed exegesis in his prose writings 
and in his poetry with the help of all the re- 
sources of mid-nineteenth-century Western, 
and particularly British, culture. This con- 
temporary Victorian matrix for Hopkins’ 
work, so long neglected, is laid open expertly 
by Dr. Heuser. In true nineteenth-century 
style, Hopkins takes aesthetics as a major 
base of operations, following Pater’s “at- 
tempt to define essences of beauty in care- 
fully formulated word-codes” and Ruskin’s 
demand that art be “based on scientific prin- 
ciples,” which for Hopkins meant in great 
part on Ruskin’s own laws of beauty, Pater’s 
essences, Plato’s ideas, the Pre-Raphaelite 
naturalistic ideal and color music, Pytha- 
gorean music and mathematics, and Carlyle’s 
and Ruskin’s doctrine of work. One can, of 
course, always think of one more item relat- 
ing Hopkins to his culture which one would 
like to see treated in further studies. I should 
suggest, for example, Hopkins’ extreme sen- 
sitivity to the claims of time, which links him 
with the evolutionary thinkers of his age and 
the best Christian theologians of our own — 
one recalls in the Deutschland his insistence 
that God’s grace itself does not come out of 
eternity, “out of his bliss,” but rather “dates” 
in time “from day of his going in Galilee.” 

The confidence in aesthetics which Hop- 
kins learned from Pater and others encourages 
him to labor patiently until he finds symbols 
to think with which engage not merely one 
thin line of abstraction but the entire sensi- 
bility. Heuser has a particularly fine flair for 
these. He points out, for example, Hopkins’ 
intriguing fascination with the “stem-shape, 
power rendered visible,” which appears in 
various epiphanies, not all of them noted by 
Heuser (God’s finger in the Deutschland, 


for example, is certainly a stem-like figure, 
and in the Sermons and Devotional Writings 
now one finds “the ‘stem’ of the godhead and 
the procession of the divine persons,” “the 
stem of good,” etc.). The stem image seems 
to implement Hopkins’ thought concerning 
the concentration and flow of being: the 
being of a tree has flowed up through its 
stem or trunk, this stem is the strongest and 
most enduring element, and so on. The image 
appeals not merely to sight but to tactile, 
haptic, and kinaesthetic perception: stems 
strike and prod, we grasp them and break 
them. A symbol such as this will inhabit all 
of Hopkins’ thought, ranging up and down 
from his Trinitarian theology to his aware- 
ness of bluebells or ale. 

From these new volumes there emerges a 
Hopkins more pre-eminently Victorian than 
ever and more modern, a man who precisely 
because of his profound and uninhibited re- 
action to the intellectual and artistic forces 
of his own time finds himself projected as a 
living force into the second half of the twen- 


tieth century. 
Wa ter J. Onc, S. J. 
Saint Louis University 


From Jane Austen to Joseph Conrad, edited 
by Rosert C. RaTHBURN and MaRtTIN STEIN- 
MANN, JR.; pp. xii + 326. University of Min- 
nesota Press: Minneapolis, 1958, $5.75; Ox- 
ford University Press: London, 1959, 45s. 

ONE OF THE Most interesting developments 
of criticism in the last ten years has been a 
revival of interest in the nineteenth-century 
novel and an appreciation of its importance 
in the history of modern literature. The pres- 
ent book is a Festschrift in memory of James 
Theodore Hillhouse: a collection of twenty- 
two papers, planned as a survey of the nine- 
teenth-century novel, with essays by the edi- 
tors that trace the development of the novel 
before Jane Austen and after Conrad. Here, 
unfortunately, an admirable editorial experi- 
ment ends, for, though the book was in- 
tended to escape the piecemeal character of 
the Festschrift, and does, in fact, read far 
better than other works of its kind, too many 
writers deal with too many minor aspects of 
their subjects, and again and again our ma- 
jestic advance over difficult terrain is halted 
by what appears to be a well-planned tank 


trap, like Gordon Haight’s essay on “George 
Eliot’s Originals” —an excellent piece of 
work in its own right but with no relevance to 
what the editors would seem to have had in 
mind. 

In another way, the book suffers from an 
inability on the part of some of its contribu- 
tors to make up their minds whether they are 
writing criticism or scholarship. This seems 
to me a peculiarly American fault, as its 
origin — the lively and intelligent apprecia- 
tion of modern literature in the universities 
—is a peculiarly American virtue. It results 
in teachers discussing Dylan Thomas in the 
same way as they would discuss Langland. 
In the framework of a living language, the 
popular life of any literary work is roughly 
limited to four hundred years. Beyond this, 
without some scholarship, it becomes unin- 
telligible, as Chaucer has become unintelligi- 
ble, and large tracts of Shakespeare are be- 
coming unintelligible. (I have yet to find an 
edition of Hamlet that renders “No, let the 
candied tongue” correctly.) But in a near- 
contemporary art like the nineteenth-century 
novel there is little scope for scholarship of 
that kind. What is needed is taste: the ca- 
pacity to recognize a great wine from a table 
wine. When Douglas Bush seeks to “inject a 
bit of scholarship” into his paper, and asks 
whether Dickens’ “moderate your transports” 
is not an echo of Wordsworth’s “Thy trans- 
ports moderate” we can appreciate the joke, 
but it is no joke when some of his colleagues 
“inject a bit of scholarship” where all they 
need is “a bit of taste.” 

The standard method employed in Ameri- 
can universities for the injection of scholar- 
ship is the discovery of pre-fabricated pat- 
terns of symbolism, and these occur at regular 
intervals through the papers. “Much more 
fully developed as symbols are William Price’s 
amber cross, Edmund’s gold chain, and 
Henry Crawford’s necklace, the three pieces 
of jewelry that Fanny wears to her social 
debut at the Christmas ball,” writes Charles 
Murrah. “Jane Austen has contrived things 
so well that the ornaments on Fanny’s breast 
represent perfectly the emotions of the heart 
within — her gratitude to the Crawfords, her 
unwilling recognition of Henry’s attentions, 
and her tender affection for William and 
Edmund, Furthermore, the relative positions 
of necklace, cross and chain suggest, sym- 
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bolically, the relationship of the characters to 
each other at the end of the story. The chain, 
not the necklace, goes through the ring of the 
cross; thus Edmund, not Henry, will marry 
and complete the emotional life of the de- 
voted sister.” Apparently, the only thing that 
Jane Austen has failed to suggest to Mr. Mur- 
rah is that Fanny is a peculiarly poor and 
friendless girl with a very limited choice of 
trinkets, yet that, I fancy, is what she was 
trying to suggest. Taste accounts for what 
cannot be precisely measured in a work of 
art, scholarship for what can be measured, 
and it seems to me that Mr. Murrah is at- 
tempting to measure what cannot be meas- 
ured, and what, if it could be measured, 
would be the least important thing in Mans- 
field Park. 

This weakness for inventing subjects for 
research is accompanied by another weakness 
for the arbitrary invention of categories. In 
literature which, after a few hundred years, 
has become a province of scholarship, it is 
usual and natural to establish rigid categories. 
A Shakespearean scholar, even if he cannot 
tell a play from a hole in the wall, may 
describe Hamlet as the greatest of all plays 
without offending us, but a critic who adopts 
such a lordly tone about literature which is 
still read with interest and even passion by 
thousands of unscholarly people, and fails to 
justify it in terms of his own taste and judg- 
ment, is merely irritating. J. Y. T. Greig, for 
instance, lays it down that Middlemarch is 
perhaps the greatest novel of the nineteenth 
century, which, for all I know, may be true, 
since I have never succeeded in finishing the 
book, but Mr. Greig fails to realise that his 
categories have not yet taken shape and so- 
lidity; that this is not a matter of fact but a 
matter of taste, and that his view of the im- 
portance of Middlemarch is of less interest 
than his method of arriving at it. Has he, for 
instance, seriously considered the claims of 
War and Peace, which other scholarly persons 
consider the greatest novel of the century? 
(They too may be right, alas, for though I 
have succeeded in finishing War and Peace it 
was only by fits and starts and I cannot con- 
template beginning it again.) What partic- 
ular virtues does Middlemarch possess which 
are so sadly lacking in Tolstoy’s novel? I 
am afraid this is the method of the Hundred 
Best Books, and it seems to me hopelessly 
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uncritical. If David Daiches’ essay in this 
collection can fire me to read Redgauntlet, 
by a writer I genuinely dislike, Mr. Greig 
can surely drop a few words to make me 
want to read what he claims to be perhaps 
the greatest novel of the nineteenth century. 
But Mr. Daiches has cultivated his palate. If 
he were to advise me to drink a fifty-nine 
cent California rosé instead of my favourite 
Burgundy I should take him at his word. 

There is the same sort of categorizing in 
Bradford Booth’s piece on Trollope, and I 
suspect that it is this that finally leads him to 
a summing-up of Trollope which is remark- 
able only for its complete inadequacy. Hav- 
ing told us that Septimus Harding, Josiah 
Crawley, and Lady Mason are “the best 
[characters] that Trollope created,” he goes 
on to quote Henry James saying that “a 
superior novel can be produced only by a 
fine intelligence” (“the point,” he says, “is 
not likely to be disputed”) and then dis- 
misses Trollope because “his mind was not 
subtle or profoundly creative.” Now Septi- 
mus Harding can scarcely be described as a 
character at all; he is a prototype: Lady 
Mason is a very dull figure indeed, and only 
Crawley ranks with the really great Trollope 
characters, so sensitively apprehended and 
so brilliantly described in Arthur Mizener’s 
essay, a masterpiece of good taste and ex- 
cellent English. 

Perhaps the two things go together, and 
what I am really protesting against is seeing 
the word “like” treated by a learned man in 
the manner of the Winston cigarette ad- 
vertisement. I wish I had the talent to reply 
in the manner of Sir Desmond MacCarthy to 
the description of him given by my name- 
sake, Mr. O’Connor, as “a lead writer” ( what- 
ever the blazes that may be) who “gave a 
plug” to Samuel Butler. I am afraid I deplore 
this type of writing because it seems to me 
to coarsen the palate, the one thing the liter- 
ary wine-taster must preserve. At the same 
time, apart from the contributions of the two 
editors, both excellent, there are at least 
gight essays in this book which taught me 
something new, and four that should be re- 
quired reading. And, as I have said, Mizener’s 
essay on the Palliser novels of Trollope seems 
to me to be a little masterpiece. 

Frank O'Connor 
Dublin 


Movement and Vision in George Eliot’s 
Novels, by Reva Stump; pp. 244. University 
of Washington Press: Seattle, 1959, $4.50. 
The Novels of George Eliot, by JEROME 
THALE; pp. 175. Columbia University Press: 
New York, 1959, $3.75. 

The Novels of George Eliot, by BARBARA 
Harpy; pp. xii + 242. Athlone Press: Lon- 
don, 1959, 25s. 

A LITTLE MoRE than ten years ago three new 
books — by Gerald Bullett, Joan Bennett, and 
F. R. Leavis — testified to the renewed crit- 
ical interest in the novels of George Eliot and 
set the terms for their revaluation. They 
placed George Eliot in the very highest rank 
of English novelists; shifted emphasis from 
her earlier works to her infrequently read 
and less frequently praised later ones; and 
proclaimed the then neglected Middlemarch 
not only her greatest novel but perhaps the 
greatest English novel of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Again this year three new books on 
George Eliot’s novels have appeared. These 
seek, however, not to challenge but to rein- 
force the judgments of their immediate prede- 
cessors. They therefore lack some of the revo- 
lutionary zeal and wild surmise of the earlier 
studies, but they offer many new and inter- 
esting perceptions, valuable modifications of 
understanding and judgment, and, in some 
cases, sober readjustment of perspective. 
They offer, too, examples of the richness and 
uncertainty of the criticism of the novel in 
our time. 

Reva Stump, in a theme-and-image study 
of the kind that has become increasingly fa- 
miliar, contends that “the key to the artistic 
meaning of George Eliot’s novels is [moral] 
vision”; that the movement of the characters 
from or toward vision defines the structure 
of the novels; and that this key theme and 
principle of structure is presented chiefly 
through images connected with vision (see- 
ing, eyes, light, concealment, etc.) and with 
movement (drifting, restriction, etc.). 

Dr. Stump’s close attention to the thematic 
possibilities of imagery in Adam Bede, Mill 
on the Floss, and Middlemarch occasionally 
produces new insights: that a character's eye- 
sight is often related to his moral understand- 
ing; that Adam Bede accepts Hetty’s weak- 
ness in a ritual very much like Christian com- 
munion; that the society of the Dodsons is 
ant-like; that web imagery interlaces the 


parts of Middlemarch. Insistently to allegor- 
ize novels like those of George Eliot, how- 
ever, leads inevitably to Stallmaniacal case- 
making and consequent reduction, distortion, 
and unjustifiable extension of the text (“Bar- 
tle Massey is lame. . . but there is nothing 
to contradict the speculation that his lame- 
ness may well have been profitably incurred 
by his struggling movement toward vision” ). 
There is not space here to demonstrate that 
the non-image-bearing concepts of egoism 
and fellow feeling are closer to George Eliot’s 
moral center than vision and that the analysis 
of fiction primarily through thematic imagery 
involves distortion. Such analysis seems to me 
like the candle held up to the scratched mir- 
ror in George Eliot’s well-known parable — or 
vision-image — of egoism: “It is demonstrable 
that the scratches are going everywhere im- 
partially, and it is only your candle which 
produces the flattering illusion of a concentric 
arrangement.” 

Jerome Thale, in what may seem like an 
unwitting debate with Reva Stump, argues 
that “nowhere in George Eliot is the imagery, 
important as it may be, the chief means of 
communicating or the secret key to the novel 
. . . [for] however strong her symbolic and 
imagistic tendencies, they . . . subserved a 
vision whose total effort was towards bal- 
ance and centrality and whose method de- 
manded a full and immediate contact with 
the presented world.” Professor Thale’s total 
effort is also towards balance and centrality, 
and his little book is full of discriminating 
observations and judgments: “What is at 
fault [in Mill on the Floss] is not Maggie’s 
principle of selflessness . . . but that in ap- 
plying it she accepts [a] false description 
of moral reality. . . .” “When [in Daniel 
Deronda] we move from the Deronda story 
with its vaporous idealism to the Gwendolen 
story with its clarity and disenchantment we 
have a sense, which neither plot connection 
nor thematic unity will get rid of, that we 
are passing from a very great novel to a very 
indifferent one.” And, although he does, as 
Leslie Fiedler urges, “connect, connect, con- 
nect,” he also continually discriminates: 
“five of her [George Eliot’s] novels deal with 
a young girl who experiences disenchant- 
ment, but in each case the treatment and the 
full theme is very different, and to name a 
common theme is very much like asserting 
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that many English novels are concerned with 
a young girl seeking a husband.” 

Thale’s central essays are, in effect, fine 
and intelligent summaries of the contents, 
particularly the moral contents, of George 
Eliot’s seven novels. But as Mr. Thale him- 
self observes, “to name the cr antral process 
does not account for the excellence of the nov- 
els or for the specific quality of each,” and 
one might wish for a little more of what the 
novels are like rather than what they are 
about, a little more immediate contact with 
their presented world. But this is to wish that 
his book were longer, which is, as it is meant 
to be, to praise with faint damns. 

Barbara Hardy is not primarily concerned 
with the contents of George Eliot’s novels 
but with “her power of form, a striking but 
relatively disregarded aspect of her work.” 
But what does “form” mean? Mrs. Hardy 
seems to deal with generic (specifically, 
tragic) form, with informing principles 
(“possibilities”), and with formal aspects or 
devices (author’s voice, imagery) without 
distinguishing or relating these different con- 
ceptions of form. Most often she seems to 
mean by form something like Forster's 
“rhythm” and “pattern.” But Forster con- 
siders formal elements, particularly pattern, 
opposed to “life” and the prophetic “open- 
ing out” of a novel, and Mrs. Hardy initially 
contends “that spirit and form are not oppo- 
sites in George Eliot’s novels.” In her later 
discussions, however, she frequently implies 
such opposition: “The moral pattern in Mid- 
dlemarch is blurred by its b: wan truth”; 
“{George Eliot’s] novels are ne ~r schematic 
or rigid. ... The human examples are always 
variations of the theme rather than examples 
which fit perfectly. The result is an impres- 
sion of expansiveness.” 

These critical difficulties may be more 
apparent than real, in which case detailed 
definitions and a statement of critical princi- 
ples would have been helpful. Their omission 
is to be lamented even more since Mrs. 
Hardy shows herself capable of brilliant and 
original critical perception throughout so 
much of her book, especially in her discus- 
sions of the limitations of the Jamesian nar- 
rative form, the nature and functions of the 
different voices of the author in the narrative, 
the distinction between pathetic and ironic 
images, and the shadow of an alternative 
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life that haunts the actual choices and careers 
of so many of George Eliot’s characters. 

All three of these studies deepen our un- 
derstanding of George Eliot’s novels, often 
through the now popular practice of analyz- 
ing images for their thematic content. Only 
Reva Stump, however, operates wholly within 
the limits of the new prosaics — i.e., that set of 
assumptions which hold that all novels are 
moral fables in which theme is the most im- 
portant element; that every word, action and 
especially image bodies forth that theme alle- 
gorically, and that the critic’s primary task is 
to trace the thematic figure in the fictive car- 
pet. Though Jerome Thale treats each novel 
through its central moral concern and fre- 
quently treats images as thematic, he refuses 
to allegorize beyond the limits set by the em- 
phasis of the narrative, the direct statements 
of the author, and “common sense,” and he 
specifically denies the primacy of theme and 
image. He neither reconciles that denial with 
his own procedure nor systematically defines 
his own assumptions, however, so that his 
book is more notable for its sensible practice 
than for its contribution to critical theory. 
Barbara Hardy also investigates the thematic 
relevance of imagery (indeed, her work on 
this aspect of George Eliot’s fiction was, I be- 
lieve, the first to be published). But she dis- 
criminates between different uses of imagery, 
and, if she does not directly challenge the as- 
sumptions of the new prosaics, she goes far 
beyond its narrow concerns. Though uneven, 
her book perhaps will be the most interesting 
of the three to those who are dissatisfied with 
the reductive premises of the new prosaics 
and who are looking not only for new answers 
to critical questions but for new questions 
about the nature of fiction, the function of 
criticism, and the bases of literary judgment. 

JEROME BEATY 
University of Washington 


Charles Dickens: A Critical Introduction, by 
K. J. Frecpmnc; pp. v + 218. Longmans, 
Green: London and New York, 1958, 15s. 
and $3.50. 

The Maturity of Dickens, by Monroe ENGEL; 
pp. 202. Harvard University Press: Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1959, $4.00. 


Most reviewers of Edgar Johnson’s biogra- 
phy of Dickens have agreed that, until major 


discoveries of new materials should take 
place, it would stand as definitive. At the 
same time they have also agreed that John- 
son’s criticism of the novels leaves much yet 
to be done. Yet, although the entries in the 
Victorian bibliography under “Dickens” mul- 
tiply year by year, the full-scale critical ex- 
amination his novels deserve has not yet ap- 
peared. These studies by K. J. Fielding and 
Monroe Engel are disappointingly slight; 
both run approximately 200 pages, though 
Fielding’s is much more tightly packed than 
Engel’s. This does not mean that nothing is 
to be learned from them. But it does mean 
that readers familiar with the earlier work of 
these two scholars will probably expect more 
of them than they deliver in these volumes. 

Expectations of Fielding may properly run 
high. He is one of the best-informed Dicken- 
sian scholars writing today, and the results 
of his years of association with the forthcom- 
ing Pilgrim edition of Dickens’ letters and his 
work as editor of a volume of the collected 
speeches of Dickens, soon to be released by 
the Clarendon Press, are unobtrusively evi- 
dent on almost every page. The casual reader 
may be tempted to dismiss Charles Dickens: 
A Critical Introduction as a kind of handy 
students’ Baedeker to Dickens. Only the in- 
formed scholar will recognize how much 
fresh material has been drawn upon for the 
judgments made here, and how refreshingly 
original many of those judgments are. The 
wonder is that such comprehensive know]- 
edge could be compressed into a 200-page 
study; the vigor, conciseness, and clarity of 
the writing are, of course, results of such dis- 
ciplined compression. Even those readers 
who disagree with the author’s opinions — 
and since he raps a number of distinguished 
knuckles his opinions are bound to be chal- 
lenged — will be forced to reread their Dic- 
kens in a straight-backed chair before they 
attempt to refute so solidly grounded and 
detached a critic. Disappointment with the 
book is actually a tribute to its partial 
achievement, since it is apparent how much 
more thoroughgoing a critical work its au- 
thor is capable of. Mr. Fielding’s choice of a 
biographical-critical rather than a straight 
critical approach is at the root of the disap- 
pointment. Most readers will be familiar with 
what biographical detail he is able to give 


here and are therefore bound to regret every 
page devoted to such biographical restate- 
ment at the sacrifice of more extended critical 
statement. Specialists will also regret the com- 
plete lack of documentation, especially since 
the author is often drawing upon unfamiliar 
source materials. 

Though Mr. Engel is a relative newcomer 
to the burgeoning circle of Dickensian schol- 
ars, and has fewer publications to his credit 
than Mr. Fielding, those few have been use- 
ful and arresting. His “Dickens on Art” ( MP, 
LII [1955]) is a serviceable gathering and 
evaluation of Dickens’ scattered comments 
on literary art; his “The Politics of Dickens’ 
Novels” (PMLA, LXXI [1956]), which 
explores the largely neglected area of Dick- 
ens’ social and political ideas as reflected in 
the periodicals under his iron-handed editor- 
ship, and his critical introduction to the Nor- 
ton Library edition of Our Mutual Friend 
are most valuable pieces of scholarly investi- 
gation and critical interpretation. These ex- 
cellent preliminary studies encourage a 
reader’s expectations of a book-length study 
by the same author, but Mr. Engel was ill- 
advised to include them as opening chapters 
of this new work. They are out of place in a 
book entitled The Maturity of Dickens, 
which ought to have been a cohesive and 
progressive study of Dickens’ artistic and 
intellectual growth. Engel’s earlier studies 
should inform his discussion of the novels, 
certainly, for this is the only valid excuse for 
intensive research like that done on the peri- 
odicals, But they should become part of the 
fabric of that discussion, and not be included 
as almost verbatim reprints in a work with 
very different objectives. Actually, Engel’s 
criticism of the novels begins with Part II, 
on page 75, but even here, where a chrono- 
logical approach would seem most apt for a 
close study of Dickens’ progressive develop- 
ment, an anomalous division into chapters 
labeled “The Early Novels,” “The Sense of 
Society,” and “The Sense of Self” is used, 
with a final potpourri called “Addenda: the 
Sports of Plenty” — a chapter which includes 
a discussion of Hard Times (strangely ex- 
cluded from the “Sense of Society” group), 
A Tale of Two Cities, and The Mystery of 
Edwin Drood, brought together because of 
their “relative thinness of texture,” an am- 
biguous distinction at best. The whole ques- 
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tion of whether or not Dickens’ later novels 
are more “mature” than the early ones, a 
most controversial one among Dickensian 
critics and one which Fielding answers in the 
negative, is thus all but drowned out by the 
multiplicity of critical cross-currents set in 
motion by the book’s inconsonant organiza- 
tion. 

It is a further disappointment that the 
imaginative scholarship which produced the 
two articles reprinted in Part I seems not to 
have sufficiently illuminated the critical eval- 
uation of the major novels attempted in the 
second half of the book. The discussion of 
Our Mutual Friend, a fine study which had 
already appeared in print, is the only one 
which draws to any extent on the findings of 
Engel’s earlier research; it also offers fruitful 
comparison with Fielding’s discussion, who 
curiously does scant justice to Dickens’ last 
completed novel. Engel’s commentary on the 
other novels is on the whole disappointing in 
its over-dependence upon what have be- 
come rather standardized critical evaluations, 
though he does break through to an inde- 
pendent judgment often enough to encourage 
the belief that it is just a matter now of wait- 
ing for the “maturity of Mr. Engel.” 

If space permitted it would be provoca- 
tive to compare the opinions of these two 
critics on individual novels and on such mat- 
ters as Dickens’ ideas on representative gov- 
ernment, his attitude toward the past, his 
brand of realism, the value and purpose of 
the interpolated stories in Pickwick, and a 
score of other matters taken up by both au- 
thors. Mr. Fielding is on the whole a cham- 
pion of the pre-Wilson Dickens, the spon- 
taneous genius warbling his native lower- 
middle-class notes wild, and consequently a 
partisan of the early novels, while Engel is a 
post-Wilsonian searching for intellectualized 
symbols and an advocate of the greater power 
and artistry of the late “dark” novels. The 
only critical opinion in which they seem to 
be in complete agreement is in their devalu- 
ation of F. R. Leavis’ praise of Hard Times. 

Apa NIsBET 
University of California, Los Angeles 


The Romance of the Rubaiyat, Edward Fitz- 
Gerald’s First Edition reprinted with Intro- 
duction and Notes by A. J. ARBERRY; pp. 247. 
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Allen and Unwin: London, 1959, 25s.; Mac- 
millan: New York, 1959, $5.75. 
FitzGerald’s Rubaiyat, edited by Cart J. 
WEBER; pp. 158. Colby College Press: Water- 
ville, Me., 1959, $6.25. 


THE CENTENARY OF Edward FitzGerald’s 
Rubdiydt of Omar Khayydém has been appro- 
priately recognized by the publication of 
these two editions of the 1859 version of the 
poem. Professor Arberry’s book, primarily a 
work for scholars and specialists, contains 
introductory essays of value and interest to 
the general reader; Professor Weber's, pri- 
marily directed toward the general reader, 
nevertheless deals with problems of interest 
to scholars. 

Professor Arberry, whose book will doubt- 
less be recognized as the definitive critique 
of The Rubdiydt, is the first editor of the 
poem to examine all of FitzGerald’s prolific 
correspondence with E. B. Cowell, which is 
essential to a comprehension of FitzGerald’s 
task and achievement. Cowell, FitzGerald’s 
friend and “tutor” in Persian, went to India 
a few weeks after he copied for FitzGerald 
the Ouseley manuscript of Omar’s quatrains 
in the Bodleian Library, and he sent a copy 
of a second and longer manuscript of Omar 
soon after he reached Calcutta. The prob- 
lems which FitzGerald encountered in fash- 
ioning his own poem from these sources are 
revealed in numerous extracts from his corre- 
spondence, and an appendix provides minute 
explication of passages quoted. FitzGerald’s 
quatrains are collated not only with the two 
manuscripts but also with FitzGerald’s early 
Latin version of the poem. The quatrains of 
Edition I, furthermore, are compared with 
those of other translators, the glosses of vari- 
ous editors are appraised, and every phrase 
of translation and creation is freely annotated 
by the editor. 

The book surpasses all previous studies of 
the poem in thoroughness and authority. The 
erudition of parts will daunt some readers. Of 
this fact Professor Arberry is fully aware. 
“The specialist, and the general reader wish- 
ing to penetrate further into the background 
of the foregoing narrative,” the editor states, 
“will persevere through the notes now ap- 
pended. They . . . will not prove so interest- 
ing to those who prefer to take their pleasures 
lightly.” The text of the 1859 edition, repro- 


duced in facsimile, is likewise followed by 
notes. In these Professor Arberry has given 
a phonetic transliteration of the original quat- 
rains, the source of each, and the alterations 
which FitzGerald made in his poem in 
subsequent editions. 

This new study of the Rubdiydt should go 
far to erase the legend that FitzGerald was a 
casual scholar creating superficial transla- 
tions of Persian, Spanish, and Greek originals. 
“Old Fitz,” modest to a fault, is partly re- 
sponsible for this reputation. However, al- 
though he often disparaged his own work, 
he also wrote, “I suppose very few People 
have ever taken such Pains in Translation 
as I have: though certainly not to be literal.” 
Professor Arberry recognizes and clearly re- 
veals the pains which FitzGerald expended 
on his work. After noting the deficiencies of 
the Calcutta manuscript, the editor concludes, 
“yet FitzGerald evidently persevered courage- 
ously in his task of reading it, acquitting him- 
self of this self-imposed labour in a manner 
not unworthy of a professional scholar.” 
Further: “The new material also demon- 
strates conclusively . . . how hard FitzGerald 
strove to penetrate the exact meaning of his 
Persian original.” These remarks are a far cry 
from the observation, all too frequently en- 
countered, “There is more FitzGerald than 
Omar in the Rubdiydt.” 

Professor Weber has attempted no such 
formal study of the poem. His volume is 
handsomely printed and attractively boxed. 
Assigning each quatrain to a page, he also 
has provided, in footnotes, the alterations 
which FitzGerald made until the work 
reached its final form. Additional commen- 
tary and brief evaluations of FitzGerald’s 
merit as poet and achievement as translator 
are included. The notes conveniently con- 
centrate a mass of pertinent information in 
small space. One should note, however, that 
Dr. Weber errs in stating that Quatrain VIII, 
which first appeared in the second version, 
was dropped by FitzGerald and restored by 
Aldis Wright. The quatrain appears as VIII 
in all versions after the first. Professor Weber 
has performed a welcome bibliographical 
service in compiling a census of the eighteen 
copies of the first editions of the poem now 
in American libraries. A check list of the 
Colby College collection of editions of the 
Rubdiydt is also included in the volume. 


In the portion of his introduction entitled 
“The Propagation of the Poem,” Professor 
Weber engages to set straight the oft-dis- 
torted story of the discovery of FitzGerald’s 
pamphlet in Bernard Quaritch’s penny box. 
However, the dramatic history of the first 
edition has already been told with greater ac- 
curacy than the editor implies. Professor 
Weber selects Whitley Stokes as the discov- 
erer of the modest booklet, and the identifi- 
cation of Stokes as the “Wilks” with whom 
FitzGerald linked the discovery is an ingeni- 
ous conjecture. There-can be little doubt that 
Stokes was involved in the incident at Quar- 
itch’s stall. Professor Weber submits no new 
evidence to support his revelation, and he 
neglects evidence which both supports and, 
in a sense, negates his conclusion. 

To date, Swinburne is our only primary 
source of information on the subject, and his 
statements varied in repetition. Thirty-five 
years after the event he wrote to Clement 
Shorter that he believed Stokes told Rossetti 
of the pamphlet. On the basis of Swinburne’s 
letter, George Bentham (not Edmund Gosse, 
as Dr. Weber states) unqualifiedly credited 
Stokes with the discovery in the FitzGerald 
Variorum Edition (1902). Other writers have 
repeated the statement. Some eight years 
after writing to Shorter, Swinburne informed 
A. C. Benson, “Two friends of Rossetti’s — 
Mr. Whitley Stokes and Mr. Ormsby — told 
him (he told me) of this wonderful little 
pamphlet.” The same passage (with minor 
differences resulting from carelessness or 
editorial caprice) appears in the One Hun- 
dredth Anniversary Catalogue published by 
the Quaritch firm in 1947. The quotation in 
the catalogue also includes the statement, 
“Neither Burton, nor Rossetti, nor I had any- 
thing to do with the discovery of Omar Fitz- 
Gerald.” The “Mr. Ormsby” to whom Swin- 
burne referred was, no doubt, John Ormsby 
(1829-95). Like Stokes, he was a native of 
Ireland, was graduated from Trinity College, 
Dublin, studied law, and turned to writing. 

Who discovered the Rubdiydt? Evidence 
to date does not provide positive identifica- 
tion. Swinburne’s statements are qualified, 
and his strongest, though latest, published in 
Benson’s FitzGerald in 1905, names “the dis- 
coverer” as two — Stokes and Ormsby. 

A. McKin.Ley TERHUNE 
Syracuse University 
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By WILLARD BISSELL POPE. “Haydon had the 
power of seeing the world brightly, of describing it richly 
eng and with humor, of giving the impression that it is very deep 
ane and full. Better still he knew how to make himself count in 
the scene. He becomes the center, if the tragic center, of a 
great complicated action. The story, merely as a story of his 
coming up to London to be a great historical painter, of his 
devoting heroic — and days to the perfection of a feeble 
talent . . . of his debts, his despairs, his momentary elevation, 
and his final resort to suicide . . . is one of the best stories I 
know.”—CARL VAN DOREN. These volumes begin the publi- 
cation of the first complete and annotated text of the diary 
of Benjamin Haydon. Illus. 2 vols. $20 the set. 
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THE ETHICAL IDEALISM 


OF MATTHEW ARNOLD 
by WILLIAM ROBBINS 


Professor Robbins traces the 
development of Arnold’s reli- 
gious and philosophical 
thought, and shows how his mis- 
sion of reconciliation met with 
hostility from both sides. For all 
those who are interested in the 
interplay of ideas between sci- 
ence, religion, and humanism, 
this is an important book. 
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This account of Dickens’s inter- 
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and times, and his fiction, 
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His works have particular sig- 
nificance because of the force- 
fulness of the criticisms he has 
made and the influence of his 
opinions on the public. In his 
novels and short stories, Dickens 
discussed some fifty schools and 
more than that number of teach- 
ers, and these portrayals are 
grouped under various head- 
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COMMENTS AND.( 


EUGENE L. WILLIAMSON, JR. (Alabama) 
writes, “At the end of a valuable note on 
Matthew Armold’s reading from 1845 to 1847 
(VS, II [1958-59], 254-266), Mr. Kenneth 
Allott indicated that he had not attempted 
to provide exhaustive commentary on Ar- 
nold’s reading-lists. The way would there- 
fore appear to be open for supplementary 
remarks about them. It might be added that 
Mr. Allott’s otherwise excellent note contains 
one misleading emphasis which it would be 
a service to correct. Here I shall endeavor to 
supply both correction and supplement. 
“Certainly one should question Mr. Al- 
lott’s statement that by 1841 Matthew Ar- 
nold had reached a ‘liberal’ religious posi- 
tion ‘already a little in advance of his 
father’s’ (p. 255). In support of his judg- 
ment, Mr. Allott cites Edward Walford’s ac- 
count of Arnold’s aversion to some of the 
statements in the Thirty-Nine Articles and 
especially ‘that article which expresses an 
approval of the Athanasian creed, and that 
which denounces and renounces the Pope of 
Rome.’ A second indication of the ‘liberal- 
ism’ is found in Arnold’s statement to Wal- 
ford that complete religious toleration was 
desirable and that ‘the strict imposition of 


creeds had done more to break up than to 
unite churches, and nations, and families.’ It 
will be easy enough, however, to show that 
the ‘liberalism’ reflected in Matthew Ar- 
nold’s statements was not ‘in advance of 
Thomas Arnold’s religious views but instead 
echoed them exactly. 

“Matthew Arnold’s youthful dissatisfac- 
tion with the terms of subscription was clearly 
anticipated by Dr. Arnold’s own opinions in 
1840: ‘the Athanasian creed should be re- 
jected altogether . . . the promise to use the 
Liturgy should be the peculiar subscription 
of the clergy .. . the Articles should stand as 
Articles of peace, in the main draft of each 
Article, for clergy and laity alike . . . for 
Church membership there should be no other 
test than that required in Baptism’ (A. P. 
Stanley, Life of Thomas Arnold, 4th ed. 
[1845], II, 211). 

“Similarly, Matthew Arnold’s words con- 
cerning the need for religious toleration and 
the inability of strict creeds to enforce con- 
formity had been anticipated by Dr. Arnold. 
In a ‘Letter on the Admission of Dissenters’ 
(to the universities), he had adopted the 
motto, ‘Christianity without Sectarianism; 
Comprehension without Compromise’ ( Life, 
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I, 342). Elsewhere he had written at length 
of his conviction that strict creeds could not 
prevent schism ( Miscellaneous Works [1874], 
p. 273). He consistently worked in the cause 
of lessening the civil and educational disabil- 
ities of Dissenters and strongly deprecated 
ill-considered attacks on Christians outside 
the Anglican fold ( Miscellaneous Works, 70- 
73, 283, et passim). In a letter of 1835, 
Thomas Arnold wrote of what he called a 
‘great philosophical and Christian truth’: 
‘Christian unity and the perfection of Christ’s 
Church are independent of theological Arti- 
cles of opinion; consisting in a certain moral 
state and moral and religious affections’ 
( Life, I, 404). Other evidence than that ad- 
duced by Mr. Allott would therefore be re- 
quired to show that Matthew Arnold’s re- 
ligious liberalism prior to 1842 was ‘in ad- 
vance of Dr. Arnold’s. 

“Moreover, it would appear that Matthew 
Arnold’s acceptance of what Mr. Allott calls 
the ‘Goethean’ ideal, ‘the many-sided man 
harmoniously developing all his powers,’ has 
some basis in Thomas Armold’s teaching. Like 
his son, Dr. Arnold was keenly aware of the 
‘characteristic faults of the English mind, — 
narrowness of view, and a want of learning 
and a sound critical spirit’ (Life, II, 191). 
He criticized the German ‘higher critics’ as 
einseitig (Life, II, 58, 60-61), but observed 
at the same time that British evangelical 
clergymen interpreted St. Paul ‘no better 
than they would interpret Aristotle’ (Ser- 
mons, III, 3rd ed. [1845], xvi). His own 
classical and historical studies and his exten- 
sive travels made him quick to discern the 
limitations imposed by provinciality (Life, 
II, 223). “Where is the knowledge, where the 
goodness, which combine to form the great 
men?” he asked in tones later to be adopted 
by his son (Life, II, 61). 

“The breadth of Dr. Arnold’s culture 
makes it altogether likely that he introduced 
his son to at least some of the books which 
appear in the reading-lists of 1845-47. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Allott, Victor Cousin was 
Matthew Arnold’s ‘mentor for much of his 
. . . philosophical reading’ (p. 266). It is 
therefore of great interest that Dr. Arnold 
has recorded his own reaction to Cousin. In 
1834 Thomas Arnold commended Cousin’s 
procedure in basing metaphysical reasoning 
on ‘the common feelings of the mind.’ This 


Dr. Arnold took to be ‘the only true method 
of inquiry’ (Sermons, III, 403). In fact, he 
took Cousin’s writings as exemplary pf the im- 
provement in French literature which had 
taken place since the eighteenth century. The 
evaluation has additional significance when 
one remembers that the ‘experimental meth- 
od’ is basic to Matthew Arnold’s religious 
criticism. Moreover, Dr. Arnold cites Cousin 
in a discussion of the dangers of overly an- 
threpomorphic conceptions of God’s nature, a 
faint prelude to God and the Bible. 

“Finally, it might be added that the ‘S. 
T. Coleridge, Appendix’ in Matthew Armold’s 
reading-list for 1846 probably refers to the 
appendix on Reason and Understanding in 
Aids to Reflection. It is the same appendix 
which is the most probable source for the 
essay by Dr. Arnold included as ‘Note H’ in 
the fourth volume of his sermons.” 


MR. ALLOTT REPLIES, “Your correspondent’s 
letter is welcome for two suggestions: namely, 
that Matthew Armold may have been intro- 
duced to Victor Cousin’s writings by his 
father’s interest in the French philosopher, 
and that the entry in the 1846 diary, ‘S. T. 
Coleridge. Appendix,’ probably refers to the 
Appendix on Reason and Understanding in 
Coleridge’s Aids to Reflection. Both these 
suggestions seem to me most happy, but they 
need a little elucidation. The Appendix does 
not occur in the first edition of Aids to Reflec- 
tion (1825), and there are two appendices 
in the fifth edition of 1843. Perhaps this 
points to H. N. Coleridge’s edition of 1839 as 
the one intended by Arnold. As for Cousin, 
Matthew is very likely to have been led to 
read Cousin by his father’s interest, but your 
correspondent seems to imply that father 
and son read him in much the same way and 
with a similar kind of approval. This is not 
so. Of course Cousin was an improvement 
on Voltaire from Dr. Arnold’s point of view, 
but the letter to J. C. Platt of 4 February 
1837 in Stanley’s Life shows that Dr. Arnold 
had serious reservations about Cousin’s tone 
as ‘a patronising of Christianity,’ and Stanley 
records in a footnote that ‘on similar grounds 
he [Dr. Arnold] had a strong feeling against 
Goethe’ for the tone and manner of the In- 
troduction to Faust. Matthew did not feel 
like this about Cousin or Goethe in the 1840’s. 

“This brings me to the ‘one misleading 
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emphasis’ that your correspondent wishes to 
correct in my article. I counter the accusation 
in general terms by remarking that he him- 
self gives the impression of trying to do his 
best for a client (Dr. Arnold), both by omit- 
ting the qualifications to Dr. Arnold’s ap- 
proval of Cousin’s eclecticism and by his pro- 
- posal to find ‘some basis in Thomas Arnold’s 
teaching’ for Matthew’s acceptance of the 
many-sided Goethean ideal —and in doing 
so is certainly guilty of misleading emphasis. 
It is not a big claim, of course, to say that 
there was ‘some basis’ for the notion of all- 
round development in Dr. Arnold’s teaching, 
but the accent falls in the wrong place. It is 
fairly clear — the evidence is too well-known 
to cite again—that Dr. Arnold always put 
an ‘intellectual deliverance’ well below a 
‘moral deliverance,’ and that urbanity of dis- 
position and aesthetic appreciation came still 
lower for him in the scale of values. In the 
1840's Matthew might have said — to use the 
terms popularized in Culture and Anarchy — 
that his father hebraized too much and hel- 
lenized too little. It is really a matter of 
chronology. Of course, later on, when he be- 
came ‘papa’s continuator’ in the years of 
prose, the years of Culture and Anarchy and 
Literature and Dogma, Matthew hebraized 
more, while still upholding Goethe’s idea of 
a harmonious development of human nature 
on all sides, but we are speaking now of his 
early developrment when learning how to be 
a poet involved him in distinguishing his own 
attitudes from his father’s. The poetic self 
was more Celt than Teuton, and it is really 
very extraordinary how fiercely even to his 
mother Matthew repudiated the idea that 
his Germanophile father had ever understood 
or had any real sympathy with the Celts (see 
Letters, ed. Russell, I, 320, for example). 
I do not think that I need insist on what so 
many commentators have stressed — the lack 
of understanding between father and son in 
Matthew’s last years at Rugby and first year 
at Oxford, and Matthew’s strong objection 
by his behaviour as a Balliol undergraduate 
to being labelled a ‘Rugby prig,’ a mere 
pocket edition of an earnest and serious- 
minded father. 

“I can now come to grips more specifi- 
cally with the complaint that I should not ar- 
gue that by 1841 Matthew’s ‘liberal’ religious 
position was ‘already a little in advance of his 
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father’s.’ Your correspondent is not quite fair 
to me here, nor is he quite candid. My state- 
ment was a carefully guarded one. He cites 
Walford’s remarks as if they all referred to 
a single occasion, but Matthew’s fling at the 
Thirty-Nine Articles belongs to 1840 when 
he was still a Rugby schoolboy, while his 
statements about the desirability of complete 
religious toleration, and about the strict im- 
position of creeds breaking up churches, na- 
tions, and families, were volunteered, as I 
made clear, at least a year later at the schol- 
ar’s table at Balliol. I agree that there is no 
evidence in November 1840 that Matthew 
was already more advanced in his religious 
opinions than Dr. Arnold (though, naturally, 
he may have been), but I also think that the 
weight of evidence, both positive and nega- 
tive, a year later favours my assumption that 
by the end of 1841 or the beginning of 1842 
a new situation existed. Negatively, we know 
the direction in which Matthew was moving 
in the years immediately following his father’s 
death, and there is no reason to suppose that 
this movement did not begin as soon as he 
went up to Balliol. Psychologically, indeed, 
there is good reason to think that it began as 
soon as he left Rugby and his father’s home 
(if it had not begun earlier): the dandyism 
would then be the outward sign of an inward 
grace. It should not be forgotten that other 
Rugbeians, including Clough and A. P. Stan- 
ley, rapidly took on a new mental colour after 
going up to Oxford, and they had less reason 
for doing so than Matthew if only because 
they were not sons of Dr. Arnold out to pre- 
serve at all costs a threatened independent 
self-hood. 

“Again, positively, if we look carefully at 
Walford’s report of Matthew’s views at the 
end of 1841, it is surely slightly disingenuous 
to say that Matthew was echoing his father’s 
religious opinions exactly. Dr. Arnold’s tolera- 
tion was for Christians outside the Anglican 
communion — that is, for the main dissenting 
sects — but it was not extended, as I read the 
evidence, to non-Christians and only very 
doubtfully to some Unitarians. The onus 
is on your correspondent to show that this is 
what Matthew meant by ‘complete religious 
toleration.’ It is not the face-value of the 
words. 

“May I conclude by ‘correction and sup- 
plement’ of my own article. I said that Mat- 
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thew could have read Barante’s Tableau in 
an English translation, but I failed to note 
that the French text was in use as a school- 
book in the sixth form at Rugby (see Stanley’s 
Life, letter to Mr. Justice Coleridge of 23 
September 1836). I also said that I knew no 
evidence to connect Matthew Arnold with 
Spinoza before 1850. I have now seen in the 
Clough collection at the Bodleian a letter of 
November 1847 from Tom Arnold, Matthew’s 
younger brother, to Clough, which reveals 
that by this date Tom was acquainted with 
both Spinoza and Hegel (No. 265 in the 
“Catalogue of All Known Letters” in Pro- 
fessor Mulhauser’s admirable edition of 
Clough’s Correspondence. Professor Mul- 
hauser does not print this letter). The letter 
was written from Matthew's lodgings in 
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